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HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the tit!e story— 
’ « The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England: diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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WARREN HASTINGS’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
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GENERAL NOGI, THE JAPANESE COMMANDER, STUDYING A WAR 
MAP AT HIS HEADQUARTERS BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 
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COMMENT 


Presipent Roosevett will be only fifty-four years old 
in 1912. Suppose the Republicans should be beaten in 1908, 
and four years later should implore him to lead them once 
more -to victory, would he not deem it his duty to obey the 
summons, as Gran would have done in 1880, and as, we 
cannot but believe, Grover CLEVELAND would have done this 
vear? We should bear in mind that the popular objection 
is not so much to a third term as to a third consecutive term. 
If the series be broken, the danger of the Federal patronage 
being used for the perpetuation of personal power is, mani- 
festly, eliminated. It might, indeed, be well for the people 
that the occupant cf the Chief Magistracy for a second term 
should know that at some future day—not less than four 
years after he left the White House—he might be invited to 
return thereto, provided he had earned the respect and con- 
tidence of his fellow countrymen. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Roosrevett received the largest 
plurality of the popular vote ever recorded for a President, 
for it must be remembered that in 1820, when Monror got 
all but one of the electoral votes, the Presidential electors 
were chosen by the State Legislatures. The largest previous 
plurality—849,000 in round numbers—was given to McKINLEY 
in 1900; the next largest, to Grant in 1872, namely, 763,000; 
and the third largest to McKintey in 1896, when he got 
601,000. The fourth largest, namely, 496,000, was given to 
3UCHANAN in 1856. Bucuanan, however, was a minority 
President. So was CLEVELAND in 1884 and 1892. Grant and 
McKintey, on the other hand, were majority Presidents. 
Rooseve.Lt, for his part, is not only a majority President, 
but his plurality will probably reach, if it does not exceed, 
two millions. In this respect his triumph is unprecedented, 
as also in the fact that he is the first Vice-President who 
became President by accident, and who afterwards was elected 
Chief Magistrate. It is absurd, however, to speak of his 
majority in the electoral colleges as unparalleled, or to as- 
sume that the Democratic party can never recover from the 
defeat which it has experienced. In 1872 Grant had 286 
electoral votes against 63. Four years before, he had 214 
against 80. In 1864, Lixcotn had 212 against 21 cast for 
McCrevian. In 1852, Franxuin Prerce had 254 against 42 
given to Scorr. Scorr earried only four States, and came 
within a hair’s breadth of losing two of them. Vermont, 
indeed, he secured by only about five hundred plurality. In 
1840, Witttam Henry Harrison had 234 electoral votes against 
Van Buren’s 60. 

This year Rooseveir will have 336 against 140, if we assume 
that seven out of Maryland’s eight electoral votes are awarded 
by the State Board of Canvassers to Parker. It is evident 
that the Democracy has survived worse defeats than it sus- 
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tained this year. In 1844, only four years after the tremen- 
dous rout which it suffered at the hands of Wituiam Henry 
Harrison, it obtained for Potk and Da.uas 170 against 105 
electoral votes. In 1876, only four years after its seemingly 
irreparable collapse under GreeLey, SaMueL J. TILpEn re- 
eeived 250,000 plurality of the popular vote, and was ac- 
knowledged by the Electoral Commission to have won 184 
electoral votes against the 185 awarded to Hayes. Under 
the circumstances, the vitality and elasticity of the Demo- 
cratic party are indisputable. Its name appeals too strongly 
to the popular imagination ever to be surrendered. Indeed, 
its original name, Democratic-Republican, or Republican- 
Democratic, was so taking that the opposition had to borrow 
half of it in 1856. The future of the two chief political 
parties will be found discussed elsewhere. 







Many and ingenious are the theories that have been ad- 
yaneed to explain Mr. Roosrvett’s tremendous majorities of 
the popular and of the electoral votes: The primary, the 
fundamental, the decisive cause, undoubtedly — what the 
logicians call the causa causans—was the good times 
and the widespread anxiety lest prosperity might be checked. 
So overwhelming was the influence of this factor that 
almost any respectable Republican would probably have been 
successful this year, though he would not have gained the 
overwhelming triumph achieved by TuHropore Roosevetcr. 
He would doubtless have lost some of the transmississippi 
States. Another cause which contributed to the magnitude 
of the Democratic defeat was the failure of the Democratic 
managers to foresee, or to discover betimes, that the people 
eared but little about the Panama issue, or the Philippines 
issue, or the constitutionalism and imperialism issues, and 
were not deeply impressed by the difference. between Mr. 
Roosrevett’s and Judge Parker’s positions on the tariff. 
Every man and woman, on the other hand, was keenly alive 
to the fact that they were paying considerably more for beef 
and mutton than they had been a few years ago; and if the 
‘Democratic managers had from the outset concentrated their 
batteries en the trusts they would have lost no Bryan Demo- 
crats, and they would have got a much larger proportion of 
the wnion-labor votes than they actually received. 


When all is said. however, we deem it just to add that, 
although any respected Republican might have come out ahead 
this year, more than half of the majority obtained by Mr. 
RoostveLt was due to his personal popularity. In no other 
way can we explain the extraordinary pluralities acquired 
by the Republican nominee in California and other States 
en the Pacific slope; nor in any other way can we account 
for the fact that he carried States which elected Democratic 
Governors, such as Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and, greatest wonder of all, Missouri. The women 
turned out for him en masse in the four States where they 
possess the suffrage—Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado— 
every one of which went for Bryan in 1896. He seems to have 
got almost every negro vote in the doubtful States, although 
smiling Tom Taccart strove to win over some of the colored 
brethren in Indiana. It is obvious that many Bryan Demo- 
crats must have voted for RoosEvELT, not so much from love 
of him as from dislike of the reorganizers who’ had > sup- 
planted their favorite in the control of their party. It is only, 
however, by union-labor votes, normally Democratic, that the 
victory, or the remarkable proportions of the victory, gained 
by Mr. Roosevett in certain States is explicable. The fact 
that he got the Presidential electors in Massachusetts, while 
the Democratic nominee for Governor was chosen, is mani- 
festly due to union-labor votes. The mixed result in Colorado 
is attributable to the same’agency. There is now no doubt 
that the upset in Rhode Island, Maryland, and° Missouri; 
the failure of the Democratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency 
to carry his native State, West Virginia; and the stupendous 
majority rolled up for the Republican ticket in Pennsylvania, 
should be imputed partly to the instinctive sympathy- felt by 
union laberers for Mr. Roosgvett since his interposition in 
the anthracite-coal strike. 


In an interview on November 12, Mr. Wittiam L. Douc.as, 
the Governor-elect of Massachusetts, testified that during the 
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campaign he had been assured that 20,000 union laborers 
would vote for him, together with more than ten thousand 
who previously had voted for Socialist candidates. Ac- 
cording’ to Mr. Dovatas’s informant, it was the first time in 
American politics that it had been arranged to throw the 
labor vote of a State almost solidly for one nominee. Mr. 
Joun A. Jonnson, Governor-elect of Minnesota, in an inter- 
view which took place on the same day, had nothing to say 
about the labor votes, but ascribed his vietory to the fact that 
the people of Minnesota regard the Republican organization 
us a servant of the railroad corporations. They were evident- 
ly convinced, however, by the proceedings of the Federal 
vovernment against the Northern Securities merger that Mr. 
RoosEVELT, personally, could not be controlled by railway 
corporation influences. Mr. JosepH W. Fok, Governor- 
elect of Missouri, who was interviewed on November 11, recog- 
nized. that Mr. Roosevert’s individual popularity was a great 
factor in the result, so far as Missouri was concerned. It is 
already probable that Governor Fotk will be put forward 
not only by Missouri, but by many other States, as a candidate 
for the Democratie nomination for the Presidency four years 
henee. 


A Massachusetts manufacturer who voted for Parker has 
been holding an inquest, and reaches this conclusion: 


ROOSEVELT has now the largest chance for good of any man in 
this world. Let him take what is sound out of Democratic doe- 
trine, and go in for it, including a revision of the tariff by its 
friends. Lord Joun Russert did not do so much for England 
by a repeal of the Corn Laws as it is within RoOSEVELT’s power 
now to do for the United States. 

Secondly, he should enforce the laws against trusts which exist; 
in other words, follow the course which he undertook in the North- 
ern Securities matter, but has not pursued. 

Then let him give some reasonable assurance to the Philippines 
of independence at no distant day. 

li, by such positions, he alienates the forces in the Republican 
party which have hitherto prevailed, he can form a new party of 
moderate Republicans and gold Democrats, and the Socialists, 
whether under BRYAN or under extreme protection leaders, may 
flock together and be conveniently licked in one lump. 

If he does not take this course, the next period of depression 
will bring in a Socialist President, and the whole conservative 
fabric will be overthrown. 


This is an intelligent diagnosis of the situation, though of 
course its accuracy is open to discussion. Was ever so much 
expected of a President as of Roosrvett? Much was ex- 
pected of LincoLtx, but it was that he should do what the 
party that elected him wanted done. But a good part of the 
party that elected RoosrveLt is expected to object to these 
things that our Massachusetts friend wants done. Yet we 
believe that he will try hard to do the first two of these 
things. He will almost surely try hard to have the tariff 
revised, and a great many Republicans will be with him. 
Whether such revision as they can accomplish will amount 
to anything, we cannot tell until we see it, but there must 
he a show of revision at least, if only to hold the present 
Republican voters together. The tariff has nothing to fear 
just now from Democrats, but in the very security of the 
Republican ascendeney the Republican revisionists will find 
their chance to free their minds and fight obstinately for what 
they want. This is the time of all others for free speech 
about the tariff by the friends of its friends. We don’t doubt 
they will avail themselves of the opportunity. 





The suggestion that President Roosrve.tt by striving for 
tariff revision might split his party is very interesting. 
No doubt he won’t, but still, let us consider. Colonel Wart- 
TERSON holds, as many Democrats do, especially in the South, 
that the wreck of the Democratic party is due to Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND’s failure to press the tariff issue in 1892. Congress of 
course would have denied him a tariff-for-revenue bill, but he 
would have kept alive the issue, and the Democrats could 
have gone to the eountry with it in, 1894 and earried the 
‘lections, and Mr. CLEvELAND in 1896 would have been master 
of the situation and able to name his successor. As it was, 
he Democrats in 1896 instead of being united on tariff were 
divided on silver. Colonel Watterson believes that as the 
‘lavery oligarchy finally busted the Democratic party after 
t had been sixty years in power, the high-protection oligarchy 
will some time bust the Republican party. But he does not 
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look to see it bust for some time to come, and until it does 
bust he does not expect to see a shadow of the turning that 
will bring the Democrats or their successors back to power. 


The advocates of “stand pat” have faithfully brought it 
home to us that the tariff is dynamite and will do awful 
things if you touch it. It is the open season now for con- 
jectures about the awful things it will do if let alone. We 
welcome Colonel Warrerson’s suggestions. If President 
RoosEVELT, moved by a bold resolution to get as much of the 
dynamite out of the tariff as he can, runs up against the 
high-protection oligarchy, it is conceivable that he might 
eventually become the leader of tariff-for-revenue Repub- 
licans, as in 1848 an ex-President from New York became 
the leader and candidate of the Free-soil Democrats. 


And hath it not been written that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God ?—Marse HENRY. 
It hath; but Bishop Porrer, in response to a direct inquiry 
in Cooper Union the other evening, said it is not always so. 
And if the Bishcp doth not know, who doth? 


One of the acts for which Mr. Roosevet7 deserves praise is 
the promptitude with which he confirmed out of his own mouth 
the report circulated toward the close of the campaign that 
Mr. Joun Hay had been invited, and had consented, to re- 
main. Secretary of State for the four vears beginning March 
4, 1905. In no more conclusive way could Mr. Roosevetr 
demonstrate that he has no intention of playing the “ war lord ” 
or of brandishing a “big stick.” Laudable also is his deter- 
mination to uphold with all the weight of his endorsement 
the request that will be submitted by Secretary-of-War Tarr 
to Congress on its reassembling in December, the request, 
namely, that the duties levied in our ports on sugar and 
tobacco coming from the Philippines shall be reduced here- 
after to only 25 per cent. of the DincLry rates, instead of 
the 75 per cent. now levied, and that all other products of 
the Philippines shall be admitted duty free. Such a fiscal 
change would be calculated to impart a signal and beneficent 
impetus to the insular industries. Perhaps nothing, however, 
said or done by Mr. RoosrveEtt since his triumph at the ballot- 
box is more likely to gratify the whole American people, 
including his opponents as well as his supporters, than the 
announcement made on November 11 that Mr. Garrienp, 
Commissioner of Corporations, has nearly completed his re- 
port. on the operations of the Beef Trust; and that if, on the 
submission of it to the President, it proves to contain anything 
-—as undoubtedly it will—that will give the government 
cause for action against any conspirators striving to cireum- 
vent the SHerman act, the Department of Justice will be 
ordered to attend to the matter in exemplary fashion. Thus 
will Mr. Roosevett pay his debt to the union-labor vote, and 
justify the faith reposed in him by what some of his critics 
have been pleased to call the “common people.” 


? 


Mr. “Tronquil” Ware has made a faithful Commissioner 
of Pensions, and almost all the taxpayers are sorry to see him 
resign. No conscientious man of proved ability will want his 
job, and no other kind of man ought to have it. The Presi- 
dent will have to draft somebody to fill Mr. Ware’s place. 
We presume he will draft General Biack, a good man, who 
used to be a Democrat, and compel the victim to serve. 


With many apologies, and begging his auditors not to hoot 
him out of the room, Mr. Mortry said at the New York 
Chamber of Commerce dinner: 

IT have seen nothing, no evidence during this run through some 
of the centres of your country, to make me. believe that you would 
not have been just as great, just as mighty—I mean, in industrial 
competition—just, as prosperous, just as strong, as you are to-day, 
if you had taken that worn-out shibboleth, as I am told—*‘ No 
tariff excepting for purposes of revenue.” 

And they did not hoot him out of the room, but listened with 
“laughter and applause.” After election folks will listen 
to any kind of sense that is interesting enough to gain their 
attention. Before election we are all credulity to one line 
of argument, and all incredulity to another. After election 




















































































































the discriminative faculty begins to operate again. There 
was something more than good-nature in the friendly atten- 
tion that was paid to Mr. Mortey at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner. Mr. Atpricu says, somewhat sadly, that if the 
election settled anything, it settled the tariff question for the 
present on the side of “stand pat.” But evidently it didn’t. 
Evidently many men are turning it over in their minds, and 
our leading merchants and financiers were glad to hear Mr. 
Mortey bear testimony for his side of it. 


The opinion seems to be unanimous that while the President 
makes Hay, the sun will shine. 


It has become a matter of routine, in our public life, when- 
ever a consequential ofticeholder ‘dies or resigns, for somebody 
to propose Mr. Servu Low as his successor. Whence the sug- 
gestion comes we know not, but its arrival is as invariable 
and inflexible as the rising of the sun. This time Mr. Low 
is “prominently mentioned ” for Postmaster of this city. 
Senator Puarr pronounces the proposal “a joke,” but we can 
hardly believe that in saying so the venerable Senator him- 
self is serious. Mr. Low is anything but a joke. He is a 
solemn fixture. He never sought an office in his life; the 
office is always seeking him, for the reason that he is the 
one solitary being who is perfectly equipped for whatever 
position happens te be vacant. Sometimes it eatches him 
and sometimes not. Last time it didn’t; this time we hope 
it will. We cannot rest easy while Mr. Low’s flabby probity 
is confined to private life. The public needs it, and always 
will. Moreover, we know him to be able personally, if appro- 
priately he can be thus spoken of. We have doubted some- 
times whether he is real, whether, for example, if he should 
happen to sit upon a tack he would jump. But, real or unreal, 
he is a necessity. We pray for his immediate appointment. 
We want to get him off our mind. 


The opinion that since the late election every kind of 
Democrat is absolved of obligation to vote in future for any 
other kind of Democrat finds a reflection in a Washington 
despatch to the New York Times, which declares that the 
Southern Democrats are considering the expediency of flock- 
ing alone. A eall, says this despatch, will soon be issued to 
Southern leaders to meet in Washington and consider the 
question of the political independence of the Southern States. 
The proposition is not, of course, to secede from the Union, 
but merely to let the Northern Democrats slide and cease to 
go te their conventions. Some of the Southern Democrats 
think the better way will be for them to wait in Presidential 
years until both the great parties of the North have made 
their nominations, and then to endorse the candidate they 
like better, or if they like neither, put up a man of their own 
and vote for him. There would undoubtedly be advantages 
in this plan. For one thing, the South would socn cease to 
be solid. For another, the South, pursuing this waiting policy, 
would be worth courting, and would receive polite attentions 
from all parties in the North. If no one knew, for example, 
what the affiliations of the Southern Democrats would be in 
the next election, it might seem less expedient to raise the 
question of cutting down the representation of the South 
to match the disfranchisement of some of the negroes. The 
very fact that such a proposition as this Washington despatch 
suggests seems reasonable enough to discuss illustrates the 
uncommon possibilities of our political Earth as it emerges 
from the recent deluge. Nobody knows what landmarks, if 
any, the flood has Jeft; Colonel Noau and his political family 
and a lot of the animals are afloat in a seaworthy ark, and we 
shall doubtless soon see the great navigator experimenting 
with ravens and doves to discover how things go. But as the 
great and lasting divisions of mankind date from the great 
clean sweep that antedates history, so new divisions in polities 
are likely to follow our political deluge. 


Mr. Joun Snare WituiaMs is not as great a figure at this 
writing as he was iast June. In the first half of the present 
vear he attracted the attention of a large number of his fellow 
citizens, who examined him with recurrmg secrutinies to see 
what manner of statesman he was, and in what degree he 
seemed to measure up to the stature of the Coming Man. 
They do not look his way so much now, but they wonder 
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about him, and occasionally some, one asks his fellow, “ What’s 
the matter with WinuiamMs?” The question is not a jubilant 
exclamation, but a sober inquiry, and the answer is apt to be: 
“The trouble with WiuiaMs is that he is a cynic. He is 
not seriously enough in earnest: He does not care enough. 
His cynicism even takes the uncomely form of neglected 
raiment and an unshaven chin. It’s a pity about WiLuIAms!” 
We presume that when Congress meets again Mr. WILLIAMS 
will turn up in Washington and resume his duties in the 
halls of legislation. He is an able man who has been useful 
to the country, and doubtless will be again. But it would 
please his admirers to see him readjust himself a little to his 
environment, get some new shirts and neckties, scrape his 
face regularly every day, discipline his natural impulses, and 
acquire comeliness and earnestness. It is a considerable chore 
to be earnest, but that is part of the price of high efficiency. 
There is lots of earnestness that is not efficient, but there is 
very little efficiency that is not earnest. Due admixture of 
earnestness would increase Mr. WILLIAMs’s efficiency, and it 
need not spoil all his fun, either. 


Colonel Watterson demurs to the description of himself 
lately printed in the WEEKLY on the grounds that it does much 
more than justice to his sporting features and much less than 
justice to his record as a very painstaking and hard-working 
newspaper man. He thinks a man who has played roulette 
not more than six times in all his life, who personally saw 
the forms of his paper to press for twenty-five years, who 
eschews clubs, lives in the country, and finds his solace in 
intellectual and domestic pleasures, ought to be painted in 
more sober colors than our contributor has used. The sub- 
ject is one that Colonel Warrrerson knows better than we can. 
There is such a halo of romance around his young white head 
that it is hard for any one who is not his daily companion 
to see him quite as he is. 


It now seems to be generally acknowledged in Great Britain 
that London newspapers were not warranted in the inflam- 
matory appeals to public opinion by which they sought to make 
a casus belli of the North Sea incident. As we pointed out 
at the time. the assumption that in the explanation given by 
him, Admiral Roscestvensky was guilty of a deliberate un- 
truth, was contradicted by his reputation for uprightness and 
intelligence. Evidently, Premier Batrour, in the speech 
which he delivered when the war scare was at its height, 
went too far when he described the Russian version of the 
affair as absurd, and threw doubt on its veracity. But perhaps 
he deemed it prudent for the moment to bend to a storm 
which, if too stiffly resisted, might have overthrown the min- 
istry. The storm has subsided, and all sensible Englishmen 
are now thankful that Parliament was not in session during 
the crisis, and that the helm of government was in the hands 
of thoroughly sane and cool -headed pilots. Lord Lans- 
DOWNE’s repute for wisdom, which could not be described as 
high when he assumed charge of the Foreign Office, has been 
notably enhanced by his judicious management of a collision 
which at one time threatened portentous consequences. No 
reasonable person doubts that the exact facts will be brought 
cut by the Commission of Inquiry, which, it will be recalled, 
is to consist of five members,—an Englishman, a Russian, 
an American, and a Frenchman,—who, by a majority vote, 
will agree upon a fifth. We shall not be surprised to see it 
acknowledged that the Russian battle-ships had some grounds 
for expecting to be attacked, and that, owing to a misinter- 
pretation of signals, they mistook two Russian torpedo-boats 
for assailants. They are not likely to make a similar blunder 
hereafter, much less to fire intentionally upon vessels known 
to be neutral. 


Meanwhile the fortuties of the Baltic fleet will be watched 
with growing interest. That part of it which will traverse 
the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal will be at liberty to 
coal in a French seaport on the northeast coast of Africa, 
not far south of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; again at the 
French port of Pondicherry, on the southeast coast of India; 
again at Saigon, the principal harbor of French Indo-China, 
after wlach it may, if it chooses, coal once more at a German 
port in Kiao-Chou Bay. That section of the fleet, on the 
other hand, which will proceed by the Cape of Good Hope 



























route can coal at a French port in West Africa; again at a 
port in Madagasear; and then go on to the rendezvous, which, 
as yet, is known only to the commanders. Whether the re- 
snited fleet will put in at ,Kiao-Chou Bay depends upon 
whether Admiral Rosestvensky deems himself strong enough 
‘9 cope with the force under Admiral Toco, which will prob- 
ably await him off that harbor, or whether he thinks it more 
»rudent to postpone the fight for maritime ascendency until 
he ean effect a junction with the Russian cruisers at Vladi- 
vostok, and with such war-vessels as may manage to escape 
from Port Arthur. In the latter event he would naturally 
divide his fleet at Saigon, and the two divisions would seek 
to reach Vladivostok by different routes. 


Although, at the hour when we write, the remnant of the 
Russian garrison of Port Arthur still holds out, the Japanese 
commander of the besieging force has been authorized to offer 
generous terms, and a surrender is expected to take place 
quickly. What is left of the fleet is expected to follow 
Cervera’s example, and, at the last moment, attempt a sortic 
from the harbor, in which case it will probably suffer Crr- 
ver’’s fate; though, as the vessels are much more numerous, 
a few may succeed in reaching the high seas, and ultimately 
make their way by a cireuitous route to Vladivostok. The 
downfall of the fortress will set free a large part of the 
besiegers, who have been variously computed at from 35,900 
to 55,000 men. As about 15,000 would doubtless be retained 
for the occupation of Port Arthur and Dalny, the number of 
soldiers who would be at liberty to join the Japanese army 
at and around Liao-Yang would range from twenty to forty 
thousand. Inasmuch as the railway from Port Arthur to 
Liao-Yang is in Japanese hands, they could, of course, be 
sent swiftly to the front. Such a reenforcement, coupled with 
the additions which are known to have been made since the 
battle of Shaho, would undoubtedly give Marshal Oyama 
a considerable preponderance over General KuROPATKIN. 
When that hour arrives, provided the Japanese stores of am- 
munition have also been duly replenished, we muy expect 
to hear of a third and even more desperate battle. 


Miss Katr Carew is a clever, cynical, and cheeky young 
woman who makes and illustrates interviews with conspicuous 
people for the Sunday World. We recall with infinite zest 
the picture she drew a while ago of Secretary Tarr with his 
great good nature and splendid “ho, ho.” Also at the end of 
the campaign she did tired and injured Chairman CortTeLyou 
most graciously and sympathetically. We have never seen the 


lady, but this is the way she herself thinks she looks. It is 
probable that her auto- 
portrait accentuates her 


peculiarities, but if this 
is how she would like to 
have the public think she 
seems, we can see no good 
reason why anybody else 
should complain. Miss 
Carew’s latest victim was 
Governor - elect Hraerns, 
who apparently became 
very uncomfortable and 
cross under her ingenuous 
old-maidenly scrutiny. In 
the first place, despite the 
fact that the keen carica- 
turist had gone all the 
way to hopeless Olean in 
pursuit of her quarry, he 
tried not to see her at all. 
In this, of course, he 
failed. He surrendered at 1 P.M, and, bustling into some sort 
of reception-room, “shock hands quickly but flabbily.” 





Then comes the inevitable, vet interesting, personal descrip- 
tion of our next Governor: “A fat little man—as fat as if 
he lived on butter and cheese and bacon—decked out in a 
dark-brown velveteen smoking - jacket which had all the 
haughty splendor of a Christmas present, a waistcoat which 
a haberdasher would describe as ‘ chaste,’ a puffy, purple Ascot 
tie; trousers of black relieved with fine white stripes, and a 
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pair of comfortable red morocco slippers.” Having taken in 
and sketched—in her mind—the portrait reproduced herewith, 
Miss Carew congratulated him upon his election, sharpened 
her pencil along with her 
wits, much to his obvious 
disecomfiture, and _ pro- 
ceeded to ask pointed 
questions. But the at- 
tempt was futile. Al- 
though she spoke “ mild- 


ly,” yet, we assume, 
firmly, “he was. very 
fidgety” and “a _ little 
echoky and _ short’ of 
breath.” There was noth- 


ing to say, and he “ didn’t 
want to be bothered.” 
That, however, was a mat- 
ter of slight concern to 
an experienced interview- 
er, and, “ finding: his irri- 
tation amusing,” Miss 
Carew made “a dignified 
little speech,” though still 
in vain. “Nope, nope!” 
was all she could get out 
of him, barring a state- 
ment that Governor ODELL 
is “a splendid man and a 
splendid Governor,” and 
that his own chief duty 
in Albany would be “to 
discharge the officials of 
the executive depart- 
ment.” This, of course, was not what Mr. Hiccins meant 
to say, and it was unbecoming in Miss Carew to quote literally 
and mischievously, when she knew perfectly well that he was 
too embarrassed to put into words a perfunctory intention. 
However, the relief obviously experienced by the Governor- 
elect at the departure of his persistent inquisitor must have 
compensated for much of his uncomfortableness. The im- 
pression created by Miss Carew’s slightly malicious amuse- 
ment is not altogether pleasing, but we apprehend that after 
Mr. Hiceins becomes Governor and gets used to the inter- 
viewing nuisance he will appear to better advantage, even 
though in less striking attire. 





A different sort of picture is painted in the Sun of the 
incoming Governor of Massachusetts, whose election aston- 
ished even himself. Mr. Douctas was only five years old 
when his father died.. Two years later, in conformity with 
the custom of poor people in those days, he was bound out 
to his uncle, a shoemaker, during, his minority, and learned 
his trade. Becoming of age, he got a job in a factory in 
Brockton, and two years later married an attractive girl, 
who became a thoroughly sensible woman. After a time he 
became foreman, and, at thirty-one, had saved a few hundred 
dollars. He then went into business for himself, employing 
five hands from the beginning. His product found a ready 
sale, machinery was introduced. as rapidly as possible, and 
then there came to this steady-minded man the idea that 
made his fortune. It was nothing else than to_individualize 
his brand and advertise it as none had ever been advertised 
before. The result was amazing. Last year he sold nearly 
seven million dollars’ worth of shoes. Of course, in doing this, 
he has become rich, but better yet, he himself has grown with 
his business. During the campaign we noted the fact, sur- 
prising at least to us, that the most telling tariff speeches 
were being made by Mr. Dovatas. And his knack at ad- 
vertising had taught him how to make a canvass. All over 
the State he plastered big placards showing his familiar shoes, 
and underneath the words: “I sell these shoes for $3 50. If 
I could get my raw material free of duty, I could sell them 
for $3.” This direct, homely, convincing way of driving 
truth home, along with his reputation for generous treatment 
of his employees, elected him. 





Mr. Dovetas bears his exceptional honors as modestly as 
might have been expected. It is easy to see, however, that 
he is not wholly self-made. He has had assistance from the 















































































































































New England girl who joined hands with him thirty-six years 
ago and promised to help. “We did not believe,” Mrs. 
Dovatas said on the day after election, “that Mr. DovuGLas 
would be elected. It is most surprising. The people must 
have known that he would do the best he could for them. 
He has always done right, and I know he will do the best 
he ean always. I feel, in a measure, as though I had lost 
something. It will take a vear away from me. I have always 
had my husband. He has not been a club man; he has been 
a home man. We must not consider ourselves too much, 
though. If we had, we would have urged him more strongly 
not to run for the office, but still I am glad the people have 
elected him. It will be a sacrifice fer us, even though it is 
an honor. We are glad he carried Brockton. That was really 
all we eared for. 1 never wanted to be the Governor’s wife; 
[ just wanted to be Mrs. Dovetas.” We have become so 
accustomed to silly, priggish talk from women whose hus- 
bands attain high public places that the genuinely American 
note struck in this simple, modest utterance is as refreshing 
as a noonday shower. It carries us back to ABiGamL ADAMS, 
Martua Wasnineton, and the other real women who did as 
much as the men of their day to stamp out folly and frivolity 
and make this the great, wholesome, unpretentious republic 
it became. 





The Episcopal convention to would-be divoreées: Better hate than 
sever.—Life. 


A grim jest, but uncomfortably accurate. 





On November 14 a mass-meeting of Episcopalians was held 
in a church in New York to start. a campaign in favor of 
action by the next Episcopalian general convention in 1907 
te prohibit Episcopal clergymen from remarrying divorced 
persons during the lifetime of their divorced spouses. It 
appeared at the recent convention in Boston that a substantial 
majority of the delegates favored such prohibition, but be- 
cause of certain technical rules which prescribe how the vote 
must be taken by which a canon is to be changed the opponents: 
of remarriage failed to carry their point completely, though 
they did gain a good deal. Disappointed at failing of com- 
plete suecess, they are already in training to win a sweeping 
victory next time. The chief point made at the meeting last 
week was that divorcee was making such alarming progress 
in our country that everything possible must be done to make 
it less prevalent. The Episcopalians at best cannot do a great 
deal, but they want to do what they ean. The chief service 
of which they are capable is to make divorce somewhat less 
agreeable to polite and scrupulous people. There is no doubt 
that the Episcopal Church is the most fashionable Church 
in the country. That statement must not be understood as 
one of disparagement, but merely of fact. That Church seems 
to suit people of wealth and fashion rather better than even 
the exceedingly respectable Presbyterian Church. It suits 
the taste and feelings of many persons who, so far as their 
religious convictions go, would find no special grounds for 
preferring it to the other leading Protestant bodies. Being 
a Church that appeals to leaders of society who set the fash- 
ions, it is especially solicitous that its influence with such 
persons, and through them with a great many others, should 
be as favorable as possible to sound morals and right living. 
It wants its example to be as good and as useful as possible, 
and that is aethoroughly creditable and patriotic aspiration. 
And it is moderate in what it attempts. It does not propose 
to forbid divorcee or to visit harsh penalties on divoreed per- 
sons. As represented by a majority of its authorized spokes- 
men it only asks that it shall be exeused from marrying a 
second time persons who, having already once been married, 
have not been released by death from that former compact. 


This is a reasonable enough desire, and if the Episcopalians 
can agree to realize it, we don’t see why anybody should com- 
plain. They will want the other Protestant Churches to fol- 
low their example. If they should—which won’t happen right 
away—a legal remarriage will still be obtainable by persons 
who have secured a legal divorce. The divorcee laws in this 
country will never be made unduly strict. Public sentiment 
will never countenance that, though it is very much to be 
hoped that sometime the divorce laws of the several States 
may be brought much nearer to unanimity than now. Divorce 
in the United States needs no eneouragement, but the con- 
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trary. At the meeting last week Bishop Greer declared (so 
the newspapers quote him) that in this country there were 
22,000 diverees in 1899, and 60,000 in 1903. Mr. Lewis de- 
elared that in thirty-four years there had been 700,000 divorcees 
in the United States. That seems an enormous number, but 
if the present increasing rate reported by Bishop Greer 
should be maintained, there will be far more than that number 
in the next decade. We wonder a good deal about these 
figures. When the papers report that two or three million 
shares of stock have been sold in a day on the Stock Exchange 
we know that a great many cf the shares which make up the 
total of transactions have been sold (and counted) several 
times in the course of the day’s work. Picking up a morning 
paper, we observe a record of the case of a woman thirty-one 
years old who is trying to get quit of her seventh husband. 
She will doubtless sueceed, and the husband says she will 
probably marry seven times more. We infer from this case 
that the divorce statistics are considerably swelled by persons 
who have the divorce habit, and that each case does not neces- 
sarily imply a serious failure of matrimonial hopes. 


But undoubtedly there are far too many divorces. Bishop 
Potter, who has very liberal ideas on the subject, and has 
been especially desirous of fair play for “the innocent party,” 
declares in his pastoral letter that it is in vain that our people 
concern themselves about such matters as municipal improve- 
ments, “if these moral sewers which we call the divorce courts 
are vot flushed from time to time with the tide of a purifying 
and cleansing public sentiment.” Yet in this very phrase 
that Bishop Porrrr uses there is perhaps a little more truth 
than he took note of. No doubt the divorcee courts are moral 
sewers through which a lot of filth constantly flows. It is 
argued that it is at least as well for the public health to let 
this current go the way it is going. A newspaper (the Sun) 
lately reported that a London journal which invited a 
discussion of the marriage question by voluntary correspond- 
ents, got in a great mass of correspondence so many letters 
that were unprintable because of their “ horrible ” confessions 
that it stopped the discussion. That would not happen here, 
and it is the testimony of very well qualified foreign observers 
that morality in the United States is at least as high as in 
the best European countries. There is a strong argument, 
therefore, for letting the divorce courts alone (except so far 
as to make the laws of all the States more nearly similar), 
but it does not apply to the Churches. 


Possibly the editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY is now well informed 
as to the location of Secretary Suaw.—Burlington (Towa) Hawk- 
eye. 

He is in Washington, D. C., at present, but you need not be 
surprised if you see him out your way before long. 


The report that the Pope had been inconvenienced by bad 
heart action transpired within a short time of the news that 
a very rich American lady had renounced her connection 
with the Roman Church, but it is very unlikely that there is 
more than a fortuitous association between the two items. 
The action of the Marquise des Moustiers in announcing 
publicly with a good deal of emphasis that she has quit the 
Catholics is unusual, and excites special interest because of 
her large gifts to that Church in times past and the honors 
which were bestowed upon her in recognition of them. When 
hereditary Catholics quarrel with their Church they usually 
eome back to its fold in the end. This lady’s case is not of 
that species, but is an example of the recurrence of a born 
Protestant to Protestantism. What is in the blood usually 
tells in these matters more than what is at any given time in 
the mind. 

It would be a good idea if HarPer’s WEEKLY would still keep 
at the head of its editorial columns, “ Platform, no humbug.” It 
is well to be constantly reminded that there is no place at any time 
for humbug in discussion of our political affairs. — Springfield 
Union. 

It is no longer necessary. That sturdy platform has become 
an established institution and lives in the hearts of our 
countrymen. i 





The only paper in the country that guessed the PARKER vote was 
Harper’s WEEKLY, which, for once in its life, hit the nail on the 
head.—Jacksonrille Times-Union, 

























The Future of the Two Chief Political 
; Parties 


Tue colossal majority by which Mr. Roosevett has been elected 
President—colossal, but not, as we point out elsewhere, unprece- 
dented, except in respect. of the popular vote—may, we apprehend, 
determine the attitude of the Republican party for some years to 
come. The coterie of Republican Senators, who for a good many 
years have shaped the policies of their party, and who a year 
or even six months ago would gladly have put forward some other 
candidate for the Presidency, if they could have relied upon con- 
trolling the Chicago convention—will not be in the least dis- 
posed to give Mr. Rooseve.t credit for the whole, or even most, 
of the triumph achieved at the ballot-box. Of course, as we 
have elsewhere shown, Mr. RoosEVELT does not deserve credit for 
the whole of it, but indisputably he was a far more potential 
factor in the evolution of the result than is likely to be acknowl- 
edged by the Senatorial cabal. That this should be so is unfortu- 
nate in the eyes of those who believe that the Republican party 
has a great part to play in the twentieth century as it had in 
the nineteenth. That the drift of events has made it, originally 
radical, a distinctly and no doubt permanently conservative, party, 
will scarcely be denied, nor is it, indeed, to be regretted. A con- 
servative party we ought always to have, if only to balance and 
check its radical competitor. There is all the difference in the 
world, however, between a large -horizoned and a myopic con- 
servatism, between a conservatism that discerns, even amid the 
mystifying incense of triumph, when and where it may do. well 
to yield, and the stiff-necked conservatism that, because it refuses 
to bend, gets broken. If, during the ARTHUR administration, the 
Republican leaders had listened to the Chief Magistrate and to 
his prudent associates, they would have subjected the protective 
tariff to a genuine revision at the hands of its friends, and thus 
they probably would have averted the defeat of their party in 
1884 and in 1892. As it was, the judicious recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission were rejected, and the sham revision on 
the whole resulted in a substantial increase, instead of a re- 
duction of duties. 

It will have been observed that hitherto the same Republican 
leaders or their successors have paid very little heed to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S suggestions relating to the tariff. They long re- 
fused to make any concession in favor of Cuba’s sugar and to- 
bacco. What they did ultimately make was jejune in itself, and 
coupled with a stipulation that no similar concession should be 
made to any other sugar-producing country, a stipulation that 
practically prevents the conclusion of reciprocity treaties with 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria-Hungary, or Russia. Again, 
Mr. RooseveEtt, and his representatives supervising Philippine af- 
fairs, did their best to stimulate in the archipelago that industrial 
activity which lies at the root of prosperity and progress, but all 
they could obtain from the Senatorial Junta was the derisory 
concession that Philippine products exported to this country 
shall pay 75 per cent. of the DincLey rates, instead of the full 
rates. 

We need not say that the antitrust legislation demanded by Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was minimized and emasculated as far as possible in 
the Senate. Yet nothing is more certain than that, as to every 
one of the points named, Mr. RoosEveLT was right, and the Sen- 
atorial cabal was wrong. In all of his proposals he had at heart 
not only the nation’s duty to Cuba and the Philippines, but also 
the reputation and true interests of the Republican party, which, 
in order to retain ascendency, must deserve it. 

It is obvious that Mr. RoosEvELT, no longer a President by acci- 
dent, but a Chief Magistrate chosen by the largest majority of the 
popular vote ever recorded, will exercise an incomparably greater 
influence over the Senate, as well as over the Lower House of Con- 
gress, than he has hitherto possessed. A plebiscite has made him 
the virtual dictator of his party. It is well for his party that 
this should be so, as far as domestic legislation is concerned, 
while, as regards foreign affairs, the President has given a guar- 
antee of circumspection and caution by requesting and _ se- 
curing the retention of Mr. Hay in the post of Secretary of 
State. 

We have no doubt that the campaign just ended, the first 
in which Mr. RoosEvELT can truly be said to have been under 
fire, has had an illuminating effect upon his mind. In the 
fight which he has had to wage for the prize which he coveted, he 
has gained not only the civie crown, but withal some salutayy les- 
sons by which, if he has in him the germ of true greatness, he 
will be sure to profit. We are inclined, therefore, to believe that, 
under Mr. RoosEVELT’s guidance, the Republican party will show 
itself during the next four years, not defiantly but sagely con- 
servative, not impatient but tolerant of compromise, and far- 
sighted enough to heed the warning uttered in those States which 
chose Democratic Governors, while giving their electoral votes to 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency. If our forecast 
should be justified, the Republican party in 1908 will prove a very 
hard party to beat, unless, indeed, that year should be marked 
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by such industrial paralysis and financial prostration as afflicted 
the country in 1893. 

How will it be possible for the Democratic party four years 
hence to cope with the Republicans, provided the latter exhibit 
a conciliatory and progressive spirit? We do not hesitate to say 
that we deem such coping extremely difficult, if not impracticable, 
in view of the inharmonious and seemingly intractable elements 
of which the Democracy is composed. It is as certain that in 
the doubtful States of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Indiana Judge PARKER lost the votes of many Bryanized Demo- 
crats, as it that Mr. Bryan in all of those States four 
years age to get the votes of many conservative 
Democrats. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Bryan and 
his friends will be able to control the next Democratic na- 
tional convention. Let us assume that he will be able to dictate 
a programme providing, among other things, for the acquisition 
of all railway and telegraph lines by the State through which 
they run. Is it not likely that such a proposal would repel quite 
as many conservatives as were driven from the Democratic stand- 
ard by the demand for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1? 


is 
failed 


Let us assume that Mr. Bryan has his way also in the 
matter of demanding a constitutional amendment that shall 
permit an income tax. Are not Eastern and Western Demo- 


crats sharply and irreparably divided upon the question of the ex- 
pediency of taxing incomes? Is it probable that, by the lure of 
an income tax, or of the State ownership of railways and tele- 
graphs, Mr. Bryan could incite a fatal or even considerable se- 
cession from the Republican ranks? That is a question which, of 
course, can only be answered by experiment, but, for ourselves, 
we may admit that we should not look for an affirmative 
reply. 

It is true that some of the spokesmen of the Bryanite wing of the 
Democracy seem willing to face another defeat in 1908. They seem 
to think that the party will profit in the end, if all the con- 
servative Democrats could be driven into the Republican ranks. 
They appear to be convinced, in other words, that two birds in 
the bush are worth much more than a bird in the hand. 

The metaphor does but feeble justice to the position which con- 
servative Democrats occupy at present in the councils of their 
party. It is, as a matter of fact, in their hand that the Bryan- 
ites are fluttering. Unquestionably the conservatives control, and 
doubtless will continue to control, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee until the next national convention of their party shall 
assemble. 


In other words, the machinery of the organization is in 
their power. Whether they will lose four years hence the as 


cendency which they now possess depends upon the question 
whether the Southern States, which gave Judge Parker 140 
electoral votes—we include seven of the eight electoral votes of 
Maryland—will continue to cooperate with conservative Demo- 
crats of the East, or revert to the position which they took in 
1896 and 1900, and support Mr. Bryan and his following. We 
do not believe that Southern Democrats want railways and _ tele- 
graphs to be owned by the States through which they run, and 
we doubt very much whether they care much for an income 
tax. 

The truth is that the Southern people, viewed as a whole, are by 
principle and temperament conservative, and it is probable that, 
but for the race issue, certain Southern States, for example, Vir- 
ginia) North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Louisiana, would normally vote for the Republican ticket and 
for a protective policy. Beyond a doubt, Southern Democrats, 
like Western Democrats, desire to see monopolies extinguished and 
trusts curbed. They are not a jot more earnest in this matter, 
however, than are the rank and file of the Eastern Democrats, 
whose feeling was expressed with fidelity and energy by Judge 
PARKER in the closing days of the campaign. If the next contest 
is to turn mainly on the trusts issue, as now seems probable, we 
can see no reason why Judge PARKER, or an Eastern Democrat of 
his type, should not be as acceptable to the mass of the Southern 
Democracy as would Mr. Bryan himself. It is true that, even in 
1900, Mr. Bryan got fifteen more electoral votes than will be re- 
corded for Judge PARKER; but it should be remembered that four 
years ago Mr. BRYAN was not running against T'1koporRE Roose- 
VELT for the Presidency. In 1900 the latter’s personality can 
scarcely be said to have figured in the canvass. Neither can we 
see any reason why Judge PARKER and his friends, or, for that 
matter, any conservative Democrats in the East, should object to 
such a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1908 as Governor-elect Fork of Missouri. In Mr. Fok 
the South has produced a man of the RooseveLt type, and she 
would be entirely justified in demanding that he shall go up 
higher. 

Mr. Fork, it will be observed, is not committed to any semi- 
Socialistic proposal, like that which would make the separate 
States the owners of telegraphs and railways. So far as we know, 
he has not even demanded an income tax. What he does stand 
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for is spotless purity in public life; such a reasonable readjust- 
ment of the tariff as shall shield our-native consumers from pay- 
ing more for American manufactures than these are sold for in 
foreign countries; and such drastic legislation as shall make it a 
crime to monopolize traffic in the necessaries. of life. . Judge 
PARKER stood for all of these things; and, therefore, his sup- 
porters in the East could not consistently fail. to acclaim the 
selection of such a-man as the young Governor-elect of Missouri. 

One thing seems tolerably certain, namely, that, if Mr. Roosr- 
VEL’ takes warning from the criticism to which he has been re- 
cently exposed, we are likely to hear little, if anything, in the 
next Presidential campaign about “ constitutionalism,” or * im- 
perialism,” or about the retention of the Philippines, or. about the 
method by which the Panama Canal belt was acquired. The con- 
test which has just endel—up to the last few days — turned 
almost exclusively upon these issues, and the people brushed 
them aside. 

It now looks as if the next campaign would pivot on the two cap- 
ital issues of the trusts and the tariff, provided meanwhile Mr. 
ROOSEVELT shall not have stolen the Democratic thunder. If we 
are right in this forecast, we can see no reason why Southern 
Democrats and Eastern Democrats should not remain shoulder 
to shoulder, and, under such men as PARKER of New York, Dovc- 
LAS of Massachusetts, JouNson of Minnesota, FoLtK of Missouri, 
DANIEL of Virginia, WiLLiAMs of Mississippi, and BarLey of 
Texas, continue to control the organization, frame the coming 
platform, and choose the next nominee for the Presidency. They 
might not win, but at least they would have a better chance of 
winning than would the Democracy if once more relegated to the 
hands of Mr. Bryan and his partisans. 





Color and Temperament 


Ie human life were known to last forever, doubtless questions 
without number would arise, and be in part, at any rate, an- 
swered as to the complexity of interactive forces. Curiosity is 
checked by the thought of its being at best for so short a_ time, 
or of another life revealing all knowledge to us, or quieting our 
questions in a dreamless sleep. Yet as it is, we recognize in a 
casual and drifting way that life is not merely compact of human 
affinities: 

Certain equivalent moods in a 
tain colors quell a given temper of mind, and 
have an unexpected associational value, inducing alien and un- 
looked-for trains of thought. Faintly. we grasp that we live in 
subtle but: strong relations to all the phenomena of Nature. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, wherever we look we are searching 
for the color particularly our own, or selecting from the_ ineom- 
mensurable thud of the universe that sound which is in tune with 
our own mental make-up. But the colors we choose to keep 
about us, or instinctively note in our wanderings, disclose more 
definitely than any of the other choices the inborn tempera- 


hearer, cer- 
certain odors 


sounds awaken 


ment. 

Color and sensibility are closely allied, and one inattentive to 
clashing: combinations is likely to be also a little blunt to the 
finer moral and intellectual distinctions, a little impervious to 
the more delicate tastes and acuter pains. 

“Men and women,” writes Mr. Kipiing in his last volume, 
“may sometimes, after great effort, achieve a creditable lie; but 
the house which is their temple cannot say anything save the 
truth of those who have lived in it.” If character is choice trained 
and modified by will, the temperament which lies at the base of 
character is the casual and instinctive choosing unhampered by 
discipline and rules. - Even capriciousness and lack of purpose are 
shown in the entire want of choice in many lives—the indolent 
drifting through existence, allowing whatever is nearest to attach 
itself and accumulate about one. The plane upon which a man 
is born can be fairly accurately ‘summed up by the accessories he 
drapes about the gift of a nude life. 

In the study of literature no faculty of divination can yield 
the fruit of a thorough inquiry into a writer’s unstudied prefer- 
ences. The-entire work of any writer will give up to such in- 
vestigation a general trend of feeling, an innate bias toward cer- 
tain forms of life. 

No two great writers could be chosen to point a more definite 
contrast in this matter than SHELLEY and Pater; both of them 
were extraordinarily alert to impressions of color, odor, and out- 
line, and yet their choices were directly divergent. It is impos- 
sible to go over the bulk of SHELLEY’s work without. noting his 
longing always for clear, bright light, and his feeling that any 
half shades, any veiling of light, any indefinite tones in color were 
related to the illusory nature of mortal life, its mutability, its 
limitation, its evanescence. The quivering vapors of noontide, 
dim, misty days, or the star-enwrought darkness awaken his 
mourning note, his laments over the irretrievable past, the un- 
conquerable woes. The moon was “like a dying lady, lean and 
pale,” or “ pale for weariness of climbing heaven,” or “ wan, with 
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diminished beams, climbing. the azure steep.” But wherever 
SHELLEY sang of the future, of liberty, truth, or conquering wis- 


dom, then pure, white light and brilliant color prevailed. Then 
he sang “the unpavilioned Heavens,” “aerial, golden light,” 


“the thunder-smoke of dawn,” sudden lightning flashes, and “ the 
burning stars of the abyss.” Even the Lady who watered the 
Sensitive Plant sprinkled “ bright waters,” and the skylark sang 
in the * golden lightning of the sunken sun,” and the sun’s throne 
was bound with a “ burning zone.” Oddly enough, in connection 
with this comes the fact that SHELLEY, of all poets, is the one to 
see himself, in The Dream, gathering’ black flowers, and this quite 
evidently with a yearning satisfaction, as if Nature had missed 
one possible charm. It seems not so unreasonable if one reflects 
upon the power of black to throw out all surrounding colors into 
high light. 

SHELLEY was a very rare. combination of great poet and 
great moralist. He demanded that the Church Triumphant’ be 
lowered to earth, that the flooding light of full knowledge and lib- 
erty be poured upon us freely. An interesting analogy occurs 
in GEORGE ELiot’s Spanish Gypsy, when Fedalma yearns to shirk 
the moral decision forced upon her. She says: 


“O, I am sick at heart; the eye of day, 
The insistent summer sun, seems pitiless, 
Shining in all the barren crevices 
Of weary life: leaving no shade, no dark.” 


In contrast with SireLLey stands PATER, with his oversensitive 
shrinking from all clear light. Above all, an esthetic dreamer, de- 
manding a life of high distinguished beauty, free from ugly de- 
fect and petty detail, PATER took refuge in the vague and wistful 
half-lights in which a man may see what he chooses, and avoid 
the general glare of existence. ‘ Color,” he says, “is no mere 
delightful quality of natural things, but a spirit upon them by 
which they become expressive to the spirit.” And the colors out 
of which he continually made harmonies of prose are yellow and 
gray. 

A way of gold through the darkness, the color of a_ basket 
of crab-apples, the diluted English sunlight over soft velvet fields, 
the gentle yellowness of morning, the smoky amber tint in the 
human skin, the honey color of hair, the slant lights of growing 
or waning day, certain shadowy changes wrought on bare wall 
or ceiling, the brown light of the rain-swelled cloud, the gray 
immensity of sea seen through the autumn twilight are the soft- 
ened colors he sings in a prose as harmonious as any poet’s num- 
bers. 

PATER seems to have stood to the moral issues of his time much 
as he says ABELARD did to his— in an uncertain twilight.” There 
is something hard and definite in a formulated faith; and Pater 
felt keenly the charm of secrecy and silence. The profoundest 
thought, the rarest emotion, escapes the vesture of words. 

As we turn the pages of PATER’s volumes and tell off his heroes, 
one by one, we find them of the same fold. 

BOTTICELLI lived in “a middle world in which men take no side 
in great conflicts, and decide no great causes, and make no great 
refusals—saddened perpetually by the shadow upon them of great 
things from which they shrink.” The Venus stands in a world 
in which “ the light is cold—mere sunless dawn. . . . Men go forth 
to their labors until the evening, but she is awake before them, 
and you might think the sorrow in her face was at the thought 
of the whole long day of love to come.” And again he notes 
that BoTTiceLLI paints “never without the shadow of death in 
the gray flesh and wan flowers.” 

He tells of MicHaEL ANGELO, that “he loved the very: quarries 
of Carrara, the strange gray peaks which even at midday convey 
into any scene from which they are visible something of the so- 
lemnity and stillness of evening,” wandering among them till at 
last, “ their pale, ashen colors passed into his painting.” 

Marius dying in a stranger’s hut, still from his death-bed. takes 
solace in the dark beauty of the regions round him, “ the stormy 
sunrise and placid spaces of evening.” 

SEBASTIAN, whom one may think of as expressing a kind of 
weariness and exclusiveness belonging to PATER himself, “ pre- 
ferred winter to summer: watching pleasurably how the colors 
fled out of things.” 

In Gaston, the last of the wonderful line, there was too a. cer- 
tain appetite for dimness, * for a dim place—albeit with some sus- 
picion of a preference for darkness.” He loved the Cathedral of 
Chartres, “a dim, spacious, fragrant place afloat with golden 
lights.” 

However little such choice may denote the man of action, it is 
no vagrant or primitive soul that can so shut out the glare of 
day and live to fine issues with vague fancies, presentiments which 
shift and mix and half define themselves and fade again; to whom 
a dream that lingers an instant before dawn, a breath, a flame in 
the doorway, a feather in the wind, an accidental play of light 
or shadow falling athwart some trivial thing can bring a dream 
so profound that it awakens in others the sense of the diagonal 
forces at play about the soul of man. 
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How a Great 


HE “ merg which has 

been recently voted almost 

unanimously by the share- 

holders of the tobacco 

companies for fusing them 
into one corporation is the greatest 
‘operation of its kind ever carried 
out in Wall Street. It does not 
differ in kind from some smaller 
mergers, but involves such large 
amounts of capital and such a va- 
riety of securities that the clerical 
work and the supervision of the 
records go beyond anything in the 
previous history of © American 
finance. 

Exactly what is a “merger” is 
perhaps the first question which 
would be asked by an outsider not 
familiar with Wall Street methods. 
It is a new word, even in diction- 
aries which are comparatively up 
to date. It means, in Wall Street 
parlance, that two or more corpora- 
tions are brought into one. This 
does not involve any change in 
physical properties, which often in- 
clude a dozen or more separate mills 
and factories, but involves a mate- 
rial change in their legal status. In 
spite of current fulminations against 
“trusts,” the original of the trust 
has long ceased to exist. The trust 
in its legal sense was a deposit of 
the securities of several corporations 
in the hands of trustees, who admin- 
istered the trust for the benefit of 
all. This was followed by the 
“holding company,” which was or- 
ganized as a distinct corporation, 
but whose chief function, if not its 
only one, was to hold the stocks of 


subsidiary corporations and distribute the dividends earned upon 


them. 


Of the type of the holding company was the Consolidated To- 
baceo Company, which held the bulk of the common stock of the * 


Merger is Handled in Wall Street 


By James F. Everett 


Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-President of the Morton Trust 
Conpany 


American Tobacco Company and the 
Continental Tobacco Company. Un- 
der the new arrangement it is pro- 
posed to “ merge” these three com- 
panies into one compact corporation 
under the name of the American 
Tobacco Company. An_ import- 
ant result will be a _ change 
in the status of the four -per- 
cent. bonds of the Consolidated 
Company, which will be reduced in 
amount by one-half. The remaining 
half will be represented by six-per- 
cent. preferred stock in the new com- 
pany, which will have the attraction 
of paying a higher rate of interest 
than the bonds, although technically 
coming after the bonds in the lien 
which they will have upon the 
gigantic earnings of the company. 
The Consolidated Company in 1903 
was able to pay the interest on all 
its bonds and keep a surplus in the 
treasury of more than $10,000,000. 
About this amount was distributed 
in dividends the previous year upon 
the capital of the company, but was 
held this year with a view to 
strengthening the hands of the com- 
pany in carrying out the merger. 
The four-per-cent. bonds of the 
Consolidated Tobacco Company 
amounted to $157,378,200. These 
were only a part, however, of the 
outstanding securities of the three 
companies, which included eight-per- 
cent. preferred stock of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, seven-per- 
cent. preferred stock of the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company, common 
stock of the Consolidated Company, 
common stock of the American Com- 


pany, and common stock of the Continental Company. This variety 


of securities is now to be converted into four new types—six-per- 


cent. gold bonds, which will be used to take up the preferred stock 
of the Continental and Anierican companies; four-per-cent. gold 


Levi P. Morton and H, M. Francis,-President and Secretary -of the -Morton Trust: Company, which is carrying through tlie 


greatest ~Merger ~ever--undertaken-in Wall. Street 
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Charles H. Allen at his Desk in the Morton Trust Company 
Offices 


bonds to replace those of the same type of the Consolidated Com- 
pany; six-per-cent. preferred stock to take the. place of one-half 
of the old four-per-cent. bouds; and common stock of the new com- 
pany, which wil! take the place of the common stock of the three 
old companies. 

The new securities proposed foot up about $255,000,000, not in- 
cluding the reserved right of the new American Company to issue 
additional common stock. The old securities to be retired amount 
to $363,568,900, so that there will be a contraction of about $110,- 
000,000 in the present volume of outstanding securities. The totals 
of the securities to be received and issued represent, therefore, more 
than $600,000,000. This figure, however, large as it is, conveys 
only a vague idea of the amount of work falling upon the Morton 
Trust Company, which is acting as trustee for the tobacco com- 
panies. The work is to be sim- 
plified by first issuing receipts 


Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company 


of the security, his address, the amount deposited, what he is to 
get, and whether a check for fractions is to be received or paid. 
The second process is the verification of the securities surrendered 
as to the correctness of the assignments. The next step is the 
verification of the ameunt of the securities and the making out 
of a special form of schedule. The numbers on all the blank forms 
are the same for each transaction, so that in case of necessity it 
can be quickly identified by number. 

As soon as the verification of the securities is complete, a:ticket 
is made out, showing the amount due one way or the other. The 
papers then go to a fourth clerk, who verifies all the. computa- 
tions made by those who have previously handled the papers, and 
tears off part of the ticket, showing the state of the account.. Next 
the papers go to a booking-man, who writes up all: the facts. re- 
lating to the securities de- 
posited, showing at. a glance 





for the old securities surrender- 
ed and after a certain date sub- 
stituting the new securities for 
the receipts. This is the method 
usually employed in carrying 
out ‘such transactions, and 
avoids the confusion of attempt- 
ing to deal with the whole prob- 
lem at one time. In exchanging 
six types of old securities for 
four types of new, sixty-four 
different books and forms will 
be used. 

In order to guard against 
mistakes, which would _ be 
awkward in cases involving 
millions of dollars, every se- 
curity exchanged passes 
through at least a dozen hands 
and processes of verification. 
With every four-per-cent. bond, 
for instance, which is presented 
for conversion must be in- 
structions in writing as_ to 
what the holder desires in ex- 
change. If he presents stocks, 
he must specify whether he 
wishes fractions which do not 
represent a complete share, to 
be paid for in cash, or whether 
he wishes himself to. pay cash 
for an additional fraction : of 
stock. A transfer ticket is 
made out for each security de- 
posited. There are six different 
types of these tickets to repre- 





the history~of each individual 
deposit. The sixth link in the 
chain is the man who draws 
checks’ for dividends: and frac- 
tions. Then comes the seventh 
link, represented by a clerk who 
draws. the certificates of déposit 
which are to, be issued in ex- 
change for the incoming securi- 
ties. There are six :of these 
classes of certificates, represent- 
ing the different types of se- 
curities surrendered. The eighth 
man simply perforates each cer- 
tificate with the amount which 
it represents, and the next one 
rules the blank. spaces which 
have been left around the 
amounts, so that nothing can be 
added. 

The papers then go to the sec- 
retary or an assistant secretary 
for signature. They are signed 
in blank by one of. the~ vice- 
presidents, but the final signa- 
ture of the secretary or. an as- 
sistant*is only affixed after the 
processes of verification have 
been gone through. Even the 
signing ‘officer makes a memo- 
randum of the amounts of the 
certificates which he signs, in 
order to see that they prove up 
with the more formal records 
kept by the clerks. The papers 
then go to another clerk, who 








sent the six classes of securi- 
ties subject to conversion, each 
bearing the name of the owner 


A Corner of a Vault stored with retired Bonds, each of which 
represents a Value of $1000 


verifies every completed part 
and certificate of deposit to see 
that the amounts in all cases 
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Clerks at Work on the Details of the Tobacco Merger 


now being carried through by the Morton Trust Company 















agree. This is the final process of verification. The twelfth man 
simply separates the certificates according to whether they are to 
be handed out over the counter or sent by mail. They are mailed 
with return receipts, so that at every step track can be kept of 
their origin, their course in the company, and their destination. 

Many are the puzzling questions which come before the trust 
company officers for decision. In each case where four-per-cent. 
bonds are surrendered, the holder has to be asked in what manner 
he wishes to exercise his option to take one-half in new bonds and 
one-half in preferred stock. If he is a man of financial acumen he 
always takes the option, because even if he wishes to hold bonds 
and not stock he ean sell his stock around 90 and buy bonds around 
65. On a block of ten bonds, representing a par value of $10,000, 
he would simply throw away $1250 by taking all bonds. Plain 
as this is to the financier, there are cases where the conservative 
holder of the old bonds has come in and asked for new bonds, re- 
fusing the option to take six-per-cent. preferred stock. The officers 
of the trust company make it their business to point out to him 
the disadvantage of pursuing such a course, and in most cases 
have no difficulty in convincing him, but in case of obstinacy they 
have no option but to give a man his property in the form in which 
he prefers it. 

Every certificate issued for the deposit of bonds and stock must 
bear the authentic signature of two officers of the Morton Trust 
Company. Under a ruling of the Stock Exchange every bond for 
$1000 has to be represented by a separate receipt in order to con- 
stitute good delivery on the Exchange. It was at first hoped that 
the Exchange would accept receipts in bulk—that is, a man with 
$100,000 in bonds could take a single receipt for the amount. Un- 
der the ruling for a separate receipt, the signatures required in 
the case of the four-per-cent. bonds alone will be 314,756. Each 
bond calls for two signatures—one by a vice-president of the Mor- 
ton Trust Company, and the other by the secretary or an assistant 
secretary. The number of signatures required has been keeping 
busy for days the higher officers of the company—Vice-presidents 
Allen and Corbiere, Secretary Francis, and Assistant-Secretary 


The 


Berry. Taking the bonds alone, at six signatures per minute, 
making 360 per hour, a working-day of seven hours of steady work 
without interruption would permit the signature of 2520 receipts. 
At that rate a month of twenty-five days would permit the signa- 
ture of 63,000 receipts, and the entire job would be completed by 
two men in about two and a half months. This represents, how- 
ever, only a small part of the signatures required, for it does not 
include the 2,000,000 odd shares of the common stock and preferred 
stock nor the final signatures on the new securities issued. 

The nearest parallels to this operation have been the issues of 
the United States Steel stocks and the popular loan of $200,000,000 
in three-per-cents. made by the government during the war with 
Spain. In the case of the Steel stocks, however, the undertaking 
was obviously so large that it was distributed among ten or more 
trust companies, each company taking in only the securities of one 
or more of the merged institutions. The history of the govern- 
ment loan was graphically told in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1898. It appeared that allotments of bonds were 
made to the number of 232,224 in amounts of $500 or less, and to 
the number of 88,002 in larger allotments. This required the 
handling of about 320,000 separate items, although subsequently 
the bonds filtered back into the hands of barely more than one 
thousand holders. The act authorizing the bond issue set aside 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the amount for the expenses of the 
operation, but this amount was found inadequate. The service 
was organized in a systematic manner by Assistant-Secretary Van- 
derlip, and in order to hasten the awards as much as possible 
several scores of temporary clerks were enlisted. The total cost 
of handling the bids and distributing the bonds was $292,959, of 
which $166,966 was expended for temporary clerks, $88,356 for 
engraving and plate printing, and $16,376 for the item of bond- 
paper alone. No effort has been made yet to figure up the 
cost of the tobacco merger, but according to the usual rule 
that private business is done more economically than public 
business it will probably be kept well within the cost of the 
government bond issue. 


Answer 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


ELL me no more that once you loved me well, 


For love is still immortal, and its day 
Dies not in night, but at the evening bell 
It flames anew, and drives the dusk away. 


Nor tell me that you love me still despite 
Some passing tribute to another heart. 
For fove demands the rapture to requite, 


And asking all, disdains the lesser part. 


Ah, speak no more of love not in your ken. 
Love is a joy that first to lovers seems 
Too subtile for reality, and then 


Too real, too potent, too divine for—dreams. 
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The Work of the National Civic Federation 


By Ralph M. Easley 


Chairman Executive Council of the National Civic Federation 


ETWEEN the man who pays and the man who earns wages, 

in most occupations, the relation is no longer individual 

and personal. That relation grows more and more rare. 

The unit of labor is no longer the man, but the com- 

pany or the regiment. The unit of employers is more and 
more becoming the corporation, often having alliances with other 
corporations in similar lines of activity. 

This condition has stimulated the organization of both these 
forces. It is important to measure their relative strength and to 
appreciate their attitude toward each other. 

The organization of labor has its beginning in local unions, 
which now number some 25,000... These local unions are combined 
into about 1300 city federations, forty-five State federations, and 
150 national and international bodies, affiliated with one central 
organization—the American Federation..of Labor. - In addition, 
there are five independent national brotherhoods of railway em- 
ployees and several other- independent national organizations of 
crafts, such as the bricklayers. This army is formed to win 
higher wages, shorter hours, and more sanitary conditions. 

This army is growing. The American Federation of Labor 
alone has more than 1000 salaried and unsalaried organizers at 
work throughout the country. Its strength responds sympa- 
thetically to prosperity or depression, but its statistics show an 
average increase in membership. 


The labor press is multiplying. The periodicals published by 


the national organizations of labor are supplemented by local- 


papers, many of them being edited with marked ability and ex- 
erting wide influence among the working masses. 

Such is the army of organized labor, with its national chiefs, 
its State, municipal, and local generals and captains, its recruit- 
ing agents and heralds. In addition, this army has an inde- 
terminate number of unorganized followers, whose common interest 
often leads them to act voluntarily with the union. 

To confront this formidable array it is inevitable that employ- 
ers should also organize. As with labor, modern employers’ or- 
ganizations at the outset naturally followed the lines of industry. 
Thus there are such employing bodies as the Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, the Stove Manufacturers’ Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and the thirty or 
more associations of employers in the building trades, which are 
set over against the unions of miners, iron moulders, typograpical 
operators, and the various building crafts. Employers’ organiza- 
tions of this character are formed to negotiate collective con- 
tracts, or to fight, if necessary. But the vital principle of. such 
organizations is to deal with organized labor in accordance with 
straightforward business principles. 

More recently another species of employers’ organizations has 
sprung into existence, embracing various kinds of industries, and 
even the professions. Thus, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is composed of manufacturers of all kinds of products. 
The Citizens’ Industrial Alliance of America takes in manu- 
facturers, individual and associated, citizens’ alliances, and every 
manner of person opposed to the demands of organized labor. The 
policy of these societies is not one of possible negotiation with 
labor. Instead, their attitude is that of out-and-out hostility to 
the trade agreement, to methods of conciliation and arbitration, 
and to the very existence of the union itself. 

Thus President Parry, of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and of the Citizens’ Industrial Alliance, declared: 


This is not the proper time to talk conciliation. . .. An attitude of 
conciliation would mean an attitude of compromise with regard to 
fundamental convictions. . . . Neither is it the time to talk arbitration 
or ‘“‘trade agreements.” To arbitrate questions of wages and hours 
is to introduce artificial methods. ... An equitable arrangement as to 
either cannot he effected artificially. . Arbitration is only putting 
off the day of reckoning. 


John Kirby, Jr., an officer of the Citizens’ Industrial Alliance, 
thus expresses his estimate of organized labor: 


No organization of men, not excepting the Kuklux Klan, the Mafia, 
or the Black Hand societies has ever produced such a record of bar- 
barism as has this so-called organized labor society, which, through 
misdirected sympathy, apathy, and indifference, has been permitted 
to grow up to cripple our industries and trample in the dust the nat- 
ural and constitutional rights of our citizens. 


The radicalism of such employers is equalled only by that of the 
Socialists, who, while not of the labor-unions, and indeed fight- 
ing them as vigorously as the inimical employers’ associations, 
would overthrow the present social order by confiscating all the 
machinery of production and distribution. 

The People, the organ of the Socialist Labor party, quoted the 
foregoing remarks of Mr. Parry, with approval, remarking that 
he was correct in holding that an “equitable arrangement” of 
wages and hours cannot be effected by the “ artificial” method 
of arbitration or conciliation, and declaring: “ An equitable ar- 
rangement can only be effected by allowing the class struggle full 
scope; and as a means to this end nothing is so much to be wel- 
comed as the straight-out tactics” of the antiunion employers’ 
associations. “Socialism,” this writer concludes, “will triumph 
as a result.” 

Obviously if these radicals on both sides were to have their 
way, a revolution would be precipitated that could only result in 
the absolute control of all industry, either by despotic capital, or 
by despotic labor, or by the State. 

The division of the people into classes is against the spirit of 
democratic institutions. The maintenance of industrial peace is ab- 
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solutely essential to commercial prosperity, to popular government, 
to the progress of civilization. 

To prevent the industrial revolution threatened by extremists 
and to secure industrial peace are the reasons for the existence 
of the National Civic Federation. Its purpose is to secure indus- 
trial peace through the establishment of rightful relations between 
employers and employed. It endeavors to avert strikes and lock- 
outs, and to aid in renewing industrial relations where a rupture 
has occurred. 

The practical methods it employs in these efforts are put into 
operation through organized departments. These departments deal 
with: Trade agreements, conciliation and arbitration, the welfare 
of workers, and agencies of investigation and education. 

The formation of the department to promote trade agreements 
followed a conference upon that sibject held in New York city 
May 7, 1904. These who took part were employers, individual 
and representing seventy trade organizations, embracing all the 
basic industries, such as the production of coal, iron and steel, and 
transportation, and employees-representing national or local labor 
organizations. This gathering included the representatives of 
many hundreds of millions of capital and of over two million 
wage-earners. “The conference elicited an unanimous expression of 
opinion that trade agreements afford the most practical method 
yet devised for securing harmonious relations between employers 
and wage-earners. Experience in their operation in both the Uni- 
ted..States and England during more than fifty years fully war- 
rants the activity of the National Civic Federation in their ad- 
vocacy. Conspicuous examples of their endurance of the severest 
tests are the contracts between the associated. bituminous coal- 
operators and the United Mine-Workers of America; and the con- 
tract between the Lake Carriers’ Association and the International 
Longshoremen’s Union. Each party to these agreements has under- 
gone successfully the strain of granting higher wages on the one 
side and of accepting lower wages on the other. The acceptance 
of a lower scale by the bituminous coal-miners prevented a strike 
this year, extending through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, whose possible consequences no man could foresee, since 
it might literally have stopped the commerce and paralyzed the 
industries of the country. Such a strife would have proved an in- 
finitely greater disaster than even the great strike in 1902, of the 
anthracite miners, which itself might have been averted had an 
anthracite trade agreement existed. 

Of the agreement in the bituminous coal trade, Francis L. Rob- 
bins, president of the Pittsburg Coal Company, the largest in the 
world, says: 

There is probably no trade wherein the difficulties are greater than 
in the coal-mining industry, which presents a method of agreement that 
has been very successful. It has brought about between the leaders 
of the operators and of the miners a feeling of confidence, of belief in 
each other, and of fairness that has secured peace. Nothing, in my 
judgment, is so important for the future of the country as the trade 
agreement as a method of reaching harmonious relations between cap- 
ital and labor. 

The agreement between the longshoremen and the lake carriers 
covers thirty-nine divisions of trade, and operates effectively in 
preserving industrial peace with a labor organization that covers 
more territory that any other in existence. This agreement is 
reached at an annual conference between representatives of the 
unions and of the organized employees. 

The manager of the Lake fleets and shipping interests of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Harry Coulby, recently said: 

There are no workers harder to manage than the longshoremen. Yet 
the discipline of their organization is so thorough and their sense of 
honor is so high that, when contracts are signed, the employers know just 
what they can count on. If a new local union attempts to violate its 
contract, the national organization protects the employers. Had it not 
been for the steadying influence of this organization and the effect of 
its collective contract, the business of iake transportation would have 
suffered disaster during the past five years. 

One of the most successful trade agreements is that between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, which includes prac- 
tically all the large daily newspapers of the country, and the 
International Typographical Union. This is a five years’ contract 
with most careful provisions for arbitration. 

The president of the Publishers’ Association, Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Jr., of the BostoneG@lobe, says of the typographical agreement: 

We are perfecting the details of our system right along. I believe 
that before its term of five years elapses many other organizations 
will be following along the lines laid down by our association. Under 
our agreement, no strike or lockout can occur, and industrial peace is 
assured to employers who sign our arbitration contract. 

The oldest of the national trade agreements is that made in 
1886 between the Stove Manufacturers’ National Association and 
the Iron Moulders’ Union cf North America. The trade agree- 
ment then formed has been renewed annually ever since, with only 
two strikes of consequence. Chauncey H. Castle, long president of 
the association, has testified: 

The results have been satisfactory beyond all former expectations 
of possibilities. Failures in general come through lack of discipline of 
membership, or of misunderstanding of the meaning and intention of 


certain classes of agreements. It is with regret that I feel obliged to 
say that in some cases failures are through fault of the employers. 


There are some fifty other examples of trade agreements or col- 
lective contracts in operation through as many industries in the 
United States, including the highly important agreements between 
the railway corporations and the railway brotherhoods. 

The active work of averting or of settling strikes or lockouts 


































































































THE END OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON-A 5S 
AT THE YALE-PRINCET 


The most important football game of the season in the East was decided on November 12, at Prince 
was the last game of the season for Princeton. Yale ended her football year with the annual contest ¥ 
Army-Navy game at Philadelphia on November 26. The football championship this year is undecided. 
by some that they should be credited with supremacy over Yale, which was defeated by West Point. 


questi. 
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Yale tackling Ritter of Princeton, with Shevlin of Yale running up 


P-SHOT OF THE SPECTATORS AND PLAYERS 
GAME AT PRINCETON 


hen the Yale eleven defeated Princeton by a score of 12 to 0. Nearly 30,000 persons were present. It 
arvard on Saturday, November 19. The football season in the East will be brought to a-close with the 
hiversity of Pennsylvania eleven has an unbroken record of victories, and for this reason it is claimed 
Westicn will have to remain open. however, as no game has been scheduled between the two teams 





is conducted by the department of conciliation, When its good 
offices are requested by one of the parties in a dispute, it ascer- 
tains indirectly whether a conference would be agreeable to the 
other side. If a conference is declined, the action of the concilia- 
tion committee ceases. But if the overture is favorably received 
it becomes comparatively easy to bring representatives of the two 
parties together. This method of personal contact, experience 
shows, facilitates amicable settlement of difficulties. Of the 156 
cases treated by the conciliation committee, eighty-two applications 
originated with employers and seventy-four with wage-earners. 
The work of this department is often of so delicate a nature that 
publicity would defeat its purpose. Hence much of its successful 
work is unknown to the public, and is duly appreciated only by 
the parties directly interested. Thus it happens that the public, 
which always receives an abundance of information about a strike, 
may hear nothing at all about the inner negotiations which resulted 
in its settlement; or the public may be equally uninformed about 
the prevention of a strike that would have caused enormous in- 
convenience and incalculable loss. 

An accurate and detailed history of all the work involved in the 
cases treated by this department would require a volume. It will 
suffice to cite a few that will illustrate the national scope of this 
work, the value of its results, and the methods employed in their 
accomplishment. 

The five-year contract of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association with the Typographical Union was in imminent dan- 
ger of rupture on account of a serious misunderstanding in a 
Western office. This contract was regarded as a model in some re- 
spects, and since the presidents of both organizations were members 
of the National Executive Committee of the Civic Federation, nat- 
urally an extra effort was made to prevent the threatened rupture. 
The effort was entirely successful. One of the difficulties, how- 
ever, that developed in working under the contract was the in- 
ability to agree upon an umpire when any dispute had gone to 
arbitration. This was settled, for future controversies, by an 
amendment being made to the contract, referring the selection of 
the odd arbitrator to the National Civic Federation in all cases 
where the parties were unable to agree upon one. 

An official of a transcontinental railway, with offices in San 
Francisco, wired the headquarters of the National Civic Federa- 
tion that a strike of the longshoremen was threatened at Iberia, 
Louisiana. It was soon learned, from the headquarters of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association at Detroit, that the 
president was fortunately at that time in San Francisco. He was 
promptly communicated with and asked to call upon the railway 
official. This he did, and within six hours from the receipt of 
the first message an order had been issued postponing the strike 
until an investigation had been made by the International presi- 
dent, that investigation resulting in a settlement of the grievance. 

The machinists were on strike throughout the system of the 
Southern Railway Company. The president of the Machinists’ In- 
ternational Association asked the good offices of the Civic Fed- 
eration in securing an audience with the president of the railway 
company. This conference was brought about, and a satisfactory 
settlement resulted. 

The threatened strike on the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad last year, which for about two or three weeks seemed 
almost inevitable, and which filled the news columns of the daily 
papers for several days, was averted by a conference arranged 
by the president of the Civic Federation between J. P. Morgan, 
one of the directors of the road, at his residence, and E. E. Clark, 
Grand Chief of the Order of Railway Conductors. At this con- 
ference, which lasted over two hours, Mr. Morgan went carefully 
with Mr. Clark into every detail of the situation, and took steps 
which brought about a settlement of the controversy. 

In the preliminary work leading up to the settlement of the 
great New York Building Trades lockout last year, the concilia- 
tion committee of the Civic Federation took an active but quiet 
part, and finally brought about the joint conference of the thirty 
employers’ organizations and the thirty unions involved in the 
controversy. This conference was presided over by the New York 
chairman of the Civie Federation Committee. Many times since 
has the Civie Federation Committee rendered effective service, as 
the chairman of the Board of Governors of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation has repeatedly and publicly testified. 

In the strike of the Marine Trades’ Council against the New 
York Metal Trades’ Association, which at one time involved the 
whole ship-building industry of New York, a conference was 
brought about. by the Civie Federation, at which an arbitration 
agreement for one year was reached. This was renewed for an- 
other year. 

A very bitter controversy arose between the Associated Brewers 
of New York and vicinity and the Brewery Workers’ Union, 
threatening a boycott, strike. and lockout. The contending parties 
came to an agreement among themselves to refer the questions in 
dispute to arbitration. he Associated Brewers preferred that 
the matter should be decided by labor men exclusively, and called 
upon the Civie Federation to furnish arbitrators, which was 


done, and the decision was satisfactory to both sides, the Asso-- 


ciated Brewers winning their contention. 

An illustrative example of successful conciliation is shown in the 
matter of the negotiations between the organizations of employers 
and workers which contain ninety-five per cent. of all the capital 
and labor invested and employed in the lithographic industry. 
These two forces were at a deadlock over the demand by the em- 
ployers for an arbitration agreement that the employees regarded 
as tantamount to a surrender of the right to strike upon any ques- 
tion, and that had been answered by several new demands on the 
part of the workers. The services of the conciliation committee 
being requested by an officer of the employers’ association, negotia- 
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tions were begun that resulted in the signing of a trade agreement 
in April, 1904, that included a provision for arbitration and a 
method of securing eompliance with decisions. Some of the con- 
ferences of the representatives of the two sides were so long as 
to reach the point of physical exhaustion, one of them at which 
the chairman of the conciliation committee presided lasting eight 
days. 

A conference, arranged through the efforts of the Civic Federa- 
tion, averted, in June, 1904, a strike of organized teamsters that 
would have tied up every truck in New York and caused untold 
inconvenience and distress throughout the city. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters demanded shorter hours, higher pay, 
and the exclusive employment of members of their organization. 
The Truck Owners’ Association refused to recognize the union at 
all. A strike was imminent, when the secretary of the Truck 
Owners’ Association invited the chairman of the conciliation com- 
mittee of the New York Civic Federation to review the situation. 
Two face-to-face extended conferences were sufticient—although the 
situation contained elements of bitterness—to reach a year’s con- 
tract as to wages, hours, and conditions of work, the truck-owners 
agreeing not to discriminate against union drivers and the drivers 
agreeing not to discriminate in handling any merchandise. 

Conferences brought about by the Civic Federation in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1904 prevented trouble between the theatrical 
managers of New York and the unions of musicians and theatrical 
employees that would, have involved every theatre in the country, 
from the Metropolitan Opera House to the rural “ one-night 
stand.” Instead, a harmonious agreement was reached, and such 
prominent managers as Messrs. Conried, Savage, Erlanger, and 
Hayman became enthusiastic advocates of applying the principle 
of trade agreements to the production of public entertainments, 
while both theatrical managers and the organized musicians and 
stage-hands expressed their gratification at the result. 

The good offices of-the conciliation committee have been invited 
by one party or the other in many street-railway controversies, 
as in the following instances: A strike threatened to tie up the 
entire system of street-railways in San Francisco, but was averted 
by a conference in the New York offices: of the National Civie 
Federation, between the owners of the road and the presidents of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street-Railway Employees. All 
points of difference were agreed upon excepting two, and they 
were submitted to arbitration, with the vice-president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation as the third arbiter. Through conferences 
secured by this committee, both in New York and New Orleans, a 
threatened strike on the street-railway system in New Orleans was 
averted, and contracts were signed between the contending parties. 
Other conferences secured by the Civic Federation prevented street- 
railway strikes in Jersey City, Newark, Trenton, Pittsburg, New- 
burgh, and other cities. The Union Traction Company of Chicago 
was facing a complete tie-up of its lines because of the refusal to 
meet a committee of the men to discuss grievances. Application 
to the New York office of the National Civic Federation resulted 
in the Chicago members of the executive committee bringing about 
a conference which prevented a strike. Both sides publicly gave 
the Civie Federation credit for settling this matter. 

Probably no clearer example of the value of conciliation and con- 
ference could be given than their employment in relation to the 
Elevated and Subway systems of transit in New York city, When 
the Elevated men were organized a year ago the road was changing 
ownership, and no one seemed willing to listen to the committees 
representing the men. The employees were impatient and restless 
because of these delays, when the Civie Federation secured them 
a conference with the managers of the road. ‘This resulted in a 
contract for one year, which was renewed at its expiration this 
spring. 

The opening of the Subway, however, introduced a new series 
of difficulties to be met. But the fact that August Belmont, presi- 
dent of the Interborough Company, and Messrs. Mahon, Stone, 
and Wilson, presidents of the three labor organizations involved, 
were all members of the executive committee of the National Civic 
Federation, opened the way to conference and agreement. 

The welfare department educates the public as to the meaning 
and value of welfare work, which is understood to involve especial 
consideration for physical comfort wherever labor is performed ; 
opportunities for recreation, educational opportunities, and the 
providing of suitable sanitary homes. Plans for saving and lend- 
ing money, insurance, and pensions are also included in welfare 
work. 

The department interests employers in giving especial attention 
to the physical or mental welfare of their employees, through 
conferences, the publication of reports, and of illustrated articles 
in the Federation’s organ, the Monthly. 

Upon request a consulting agent is furnished to study the par- 
ticular needs of employees in a given plant, to advise the best way 
of introducing such methods of welfare work as may be deemed es- 
sential, and to direct their installation. When desired a permanent 
agent or welfare manager to administer the work is recommended. 

A central bureau is maintained to furnish information relative 
to the success or failure of experiments in this work, the causes 
of either, and with reference to the latest efforts of employers in 
this direction. Some of the subjects covered are: Sanitary work- 
rooms; wash-rooms and bath; hospital service; luncheon-rooms, 
recreation; educational devices; housing of labor; pensions; in- 
surance associations. 


All the educational activities of the National Civie Federation - 


recognize the proposition that its fundamental work is not merely 
the prevention or settlement of strikes or lockouts. Its deeper work 
reaches to the underlying causes of industrial disturbances. 

The Civic Federation prosecutes its work of education through 
(Continued on page 1819.) 



































A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Miss Barrymore, who was last seen in New York in “Cousin Kate,” is appearing at the Hudson Theatre in a new play 
Thomas Raceward entitled “ Sunday,” a story of life in a Western mining-camp 
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Plays and Players in New York 


By James L. Ford 


HE ever-changing conditions of our national life are so 

sharply accentuated by the swift metropolitan pace as to 

multiply the difficulties encountered by the dramatists 

who aim their shafts at the revolving targets symbolizing 

popular taste and sympathy. Moreover, a lucky marks- 
man has no sooner struck the bull’s eye than a host of imitators 
arise to appropriate a share of his reward, provided he be not clever 
enough to keep to himself the secret of his success. 

Two recent examples of successful theatrical marksmanship are 
to be found in the persons of Mr. George Ade and Mr. A. H. 
Woods, both of whom were shrewd or lucky enough to take ad- 
vantage of certain entirely new conditions which materially af- 
fected the popular taste. 

Mr. Ade came along with some racy and original American humor 
at the very moment when the public had had its surfeit of French 
and German farce, warmed over for American production. Mr. 
Woods is the manager of the Windsor Theatre, and is appealing 
with much success to an audience that has come into existence 
only within the past decade, and whom he addresses with melo- 
dramas of a kind quite unlike those usually seen in the up-town 
theatres. 

Both Mr. Ade and Mr. Woods are certain to have many imita- 
tors, and already the failure of “ Bird Center” shows how far 
astray a shaft may go that is aimed with the uncertain arm of 
ignorance or incompetence at a bull’s eye which is still vibrating 
with the true ring from such an effective bolt as “ The County 
Chairman.” 

In the history of the Windsor Theatre, which has just entered 
upon a new life under the skilled direction of Mr. Woods, we may 
read also something of the racial history of the densely populated 
East Side. As the Stadt Theatre, it was the earliest home of 
German theatre and opera in New York. It was:here that the 
great Davidson played, and it was here, too, that Janauschek was 
first discovered and rescued for our stage. Wachtel both sang 
and lived here, and it was from this house that- he went to the 
Academy of Music to take the town by storm with his high C 
in “* Di quella pira” in the glad and simple days of Nilsson, Sant- 
ley, and Capoul, and when Wagner, interpreted by Theodore Thomas, 
was just beginning to make himself heard in the Central Park 
Garden. 

A quarter of a century ago there was an immense German pop- 
ulation on the lower East Side. The old Bowery Theatre, over 
the way from the Windsor, was rechristened the Thalia, and be- 
came the home of the Teutonic muse, as well as an adjunct to the 
beer bar of the Atlantic Garden situated next door and part of the 
same property. A clause in the theatre lease stipulated that the 
English language was not to be spoken from its stage, the owner 
of the two buildings knowing perfectly well that the throat framed 
for gutturals was suited also to the consumption of beer. 

About the time that the Bowery became the Thalia Theatre, the 
Stadt was converted into the Windsor by John A. Stevens and 
Frank B. Murtha, who saw in the increasing native population of 
the East Side—the Germans were now beginning to move up-town— 
a chance to create-a community of theatregoers as characteristical- 
lv local to the neighborhood as those who made up the audiences 
of the Grand Opera House on the West Side. In the early days 
of their management they offered such attractions as “The Un- 
known,” with Mr. Stevens, who is still alive and roaming Broad- 
way, in the chief part; ‘“ Mazeppa,” impersonated by a yellow- 
haired Englishwoman who called herself Maude Forrester, and 
weighed about a ton; and such of the Broadway attractions as 
could be induced to try what was considered then a rather risky 
experiment. 

It was in this house, if my memory serves me_ right, 
that Buffalo Bill made his metropolitan début in a play written 
for him by the late Colonel Prentice ingraham, and it was here, 
too, as the audiences grew larger and larger, that such stars as 
Lester Wallack, Clara Morris, and Robson and: Crane finally 
came, and played to business that enabled both managers to make 
a great deal of money. 

Then came the enormous flood of immigration of Russian and 
Polish Jews, before which the native residents retreated up-town, 
while the audiences of the Windsor grew smaller and smaller, until 
its managers were glad to lease it to a company of Yiddish play- 
ers, who put upon its stage dramas of the kind that were already 
installed in the Thalia across the way. For several years the 
Hebrew drama flourished in the old house, and then, for no ap- 
parent reason, the audiences began to dwindle, while at the same 
time certain English-speaking houses on the Bowery grew more 
prosperous, 

The truth of the matter was that the children of the Russian and 
Polish exiles had mastered the English language, and were eager 
to shake off the language, customs, prejudices, and racial quarrels 
of their forebears and become Americans not only in speech, but 
in everything else as well. It is from this class that the audiences 
which fill the huge Windsor Theatre to its utmost capacity are 
drawn, and it is to its imaginative Oriental nature that such 
plays as “Fast Life in New York” and “ Dealers in White 
Women” appeal with tremendous force. 

We have enly to visit the Windsor Theatre to realize how remote 
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in every respect save that of distance alone some quarters of the 
town are from Broadway and Fifth Avenue. And certainly the 
community that finds its entertainment in this house is even less 
like either a Maude Adams or a Leslie Carter following, let us 
say, than are the people who check their babies in the cloak-rooms 
of the Brooklyn stock houses and troop up on the stage for a pink 
tea with the leading lady after every matinée. 

Indeed, so far removed are these aliens from the better known 
and more fashionable quarters of the town that their dramatists 
are permitted to indulge in the wildest flights of faney in their 
delineations of metropolitan life as it exists north of Eighth 
Street. 

Thus in “ Fast Life in New York,’ whereas the down - town 
poolroom and Sammy Ikenstein’s Hester Street apartment are por- 
trayed with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the studio of the re- 
fined villain-artist is without a counterpart in the town, while 
Canfield’s gambling establishment is as devoid of the ordinary 
paraphernalia of play as if it had just received a visit from Jerome, 
and is represented as a favorite meeting-place for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in evening dress, waited on by comedians in disguise. More- 
over, the game of poker is played by the villain and an innocent 
lamb with a disregard of all rules and customs that would awaken 
the contempt and derision of almost any audience, save this one, 
in the land. ‘ 

“ Dealers in White Women,” which has already been seen else- 
where, but will do better here, permits even wilder and more 
central flights of the imagination than “Fast Life in New 
York.” 

Its central figure is a Hindoo doctor, the head of a band of vil- 
lains who go about kidnapping young and innocent girls and con- 
veying them to a mysterious underground establishment, where 
they are placed in a huge steel cage and there auctioned off to 
the highest bidder. Among the doctor’s accomplices are a very 
wicked lady called Karita Desage; Chang, a Chinese devil; and an 
American sailor, who, having been wounded at the battle of Manila, 
has become a complete tool of the doctor, who compels him to do 
his wicked: bidding by causing certain bones to press upon that 
part of his brain which contains his moral sense. The abduction 
of two young girls is the chief motive in this play, and its dramatic 
incidents include the blowing up of the underground chamber, the 
auction sale of human flesh and blood, the horrible devil-worship 
of the conspirators, the murder of the wealthy but immoral 
banker, a safe robbery, and other scenes incident to pastoral or 
domestic life. 

It may seem to the superficial cbserver that the success or fail- 
ure of such efforts as [ have described and on such a stage as that 
of the Windsor Theatre, are matters scarcely worthy of consid- 
eration. Their success, however, and the temperament of the new 
audience that has arisen to greet them, have a significance that no 
real student of thé drama will affect to ignore or despise. For 
while these rather primitive but always stirring plays attract very 
large audiences and hold them spellbound until the final call of 
the curtain, more than one Broadway playhouse, presenting a 
drama that is infinitely better written and of much greater pre- 
tence, opens its doors nightly to an audience in which the paying 
element is but a mere handful of the humankind. 

There are altogether too many words in some of these refined 
plays, although deeds count on Broadway as well as on the Bowery. 

As for “ Bird Center,” it is probable that by the time these lines 
are printed it will have disappeared from our stage forever, but 
the story of why it failed is one that future generations of dram- 
atists may read with profit. 

It is astonishing, by the way, how keen the nostrils of upper 
Broadway are in scenting a failure from afar off. In the case of 
“Bird Center,” the actors found themselves obliged to face an 
audience that came prepared to scoff rather than to be amused. 

To those who have bestowed upon Mr. McCutcheon’s witty and 
delightful book the attention that it deserves, it seemed incredible 
that even the most hardened dramatic tinker should succeed in 
robbing it completely of its charm. Its humor is so genuine, its 
characterization so distinct and original, and, above all, so well 
adapted to the stage that it seemed as if a second “ County Chair- 
man” might reasonably be expected. 

Now the only stupid character in the book is a Mysterious 
Stranger, and Mr. Glen MacDonough, the dramatist, seized upon 
him with unerring instinct as a suitable central figure for his 
plot. 
Ignoring the kindly, wholesome, and altogether neighborly spirit 
which pervades the village of Mr. McCutcheon’s creation, resolute- 
ly turning his back upon the opportunities afforded by such enter- 
taining and likeable personages as Riley Peters, the village cut- 
up; the benevolent clergyman, Mr. Walpole; Mr. Smiley Greene, 
the popular undertaker: Mr. Figgey, a Chicago drummer, and the 
rest, the dramatist launches at once into a cheap and common- 
place melodramatic story of a lost five-hundred-dollar bill, a hard- 
hearted millionaire, a soft-hearted old soldier, and a sunken steamer 
full of gold and brandy. The ancient and weather-beaten farce of 
women mistaking brandy for water and getting drunk on it is 
the chief humorous episode in the piece, and it is far sadder than 
the least funny page in the book. 












































































































By James 


AS Mr. George Meredith grown garrulous, or has he been 
caught napping in his drowsy old age by the wily inter- 
viewer? After so many years of dignified silence which 
has sheltered the privacy of his name and reputation 
with that of his peer, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and his 

younger contemporary, Mr. J. M. Barrie, it is pathetic to read the 
floundering and injudicious comments on moral and social insti- 
tuticns with which he has been credited lately. I have had con- 
versations which friends of mine have had with Mr. Meredith re- 
ported to me on various occasions during the last ten years, but 
none of these ever Jeaked out into publicity, nor were they marked 
by any traces of senility. Mr. Meredith is at least more interest- 
ing and sagacious in his literary judgments and in his outlook on 
the future of literature. if not always sound and well balanced. 
What he had to say in a re- 

cent interview of the condi- 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


Mr. Meredith. “No; you cannot have a great stylist in the 
English language.” 

“You ought not to say that.” 

Mr. Meredith. “ But they say I am obscure.” 

“What is the language of style?” 

Mr. Meredith (enthusiastically). “ French; French. They are 
the stylists of the world. The language lends itself to style. The 


genius of the people is creative of style. Look at Chateaubriand, at 
Renan. Renan’s Souvenirs d’Enjance et de Jeunesse is the per- 
fection of style. There is no decay in the literature of France. 
French drama is excellent. There is a theatre of ideas in France. 
Think of that. Splendid!” 


When Mr. Vincent Brown’s powerful novel, A Magdalen’s Husband, 
was published in the spring, 
certain sapient critics saw 





tions of American literature 
may not have been profound, 
but his remarks were sug- 
gestive and indicative of his 
meniil attitude towards us. 
The ¢ versation which took 
place © over the teacups ” is 
reported verbatim: 

“ You have a high opinion 
of the future of America?” 

Mr. Meredith. “.The pos- 
sibilities of American devel- 
opment. are boundless.” 

“In literature?” 

Mr. Meredith. “In every- 
thing. They are a_ great 
people.” 

* But has America ever 
produced a great writer?” 

Mr. Meredith (pausing) 
“No, not a great writer, 
but there you must empha- 


size ‘great.’ She has _pro- 
duced excellent —_—writers, | 
some of the best writers, 


but not great.” 

“She has not produced a 
great novelist?” 

Mr. Meredith. “No. But 
again I say you must em- 
phasize ‘great.’ Some of 
the best literature is Amer- 
ican. Take Emerson. Em- 
erson is a _ grand _ fellow. 
There is no more hopeful 
writer for young men than 
Emerson. He gives strength 
in the right direction, high 
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ideals, noble thoughts. No 
better present could be 


given to a young man than 
Emerson’s Essays.” 
“Do you mean in a lit- 
erary or a moral sense?” 
Mr. Meredith. “TI mean 
in a moral sense; I mean 
for the moral development 


of youth. Emerson is a 
good man, a man of 
thoughtful mind.” 

* America has produced 
no great poet?” 

Mr. Meredith. “No. But 


again emphasize ‘ great.’ ” 
“What American writers 








in the tragic dénouement a 
striking likeness to that in 
Mr. Hardy’s Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, and were not 
slow to charge Mr. Brown 
with what they believed was 


the source of inspiration 
for his most impressive 
seene. I learned subsequent- 


ly from a friend to whom 
Mr. Brown imparted the in- 
formation that the idea of 
the book came to him from 
a terrible personal experi- 
ence, and, strangely enough, 
I have just heard that 7'ess 
also had its inception in an 
actual experience of Mr. 
Hardy’s boyhood. How Tess 
came to be written has never 
before been told in print. I 
have the story from Mr. Neil 
Munro, to whom the cireum- 
stances were narrated by a 


personal friend of Mr. 
Hardy’s, living in Dor- 


chester. When Hardy was a 
boy, he used to come into 
Dorchester to school, and he 
male the acquaintance of a 
woman there, who, with her 
husband, kept an inn. She 
was beautiful, good, and 
kind, but married to a dis- 
sipated scoundrel, who was 
unfaithful to her. One day, 
when the cup of her misery 
was overflowing, she discov- 
ered her husband under cir- 
cumstances which so roused 
her passion that she stabbed 
him with a knife and killed 
him. She was tried, con- 
victed, and condemned to ex- 
ecution. On the morning of 
her execution, young Hardy, 
with another boy, came into 
Dorchester and _ witnessed 
the execution from a _ tree 
that overlooked the yard in 


which the gallows was 
placed. The scene’ im- 
pressed itself indelibly on 


the boy’s memory. He saw 
the woman who had been his 








besides Emerson first occur 
to you at the moment?” 

Mr. Meredith. “ Lowell is 
excellent. Then there is 
Edgar Allan Poe. Edgar 
Allan Poe is the best writer of short stories we have. 
is good. Henry James is admirable.” 

“ America has produced no great dramatist 

Mr. Meredith. “No; but you must not be in a hurry. How 
old is America? How old are the other countries which have 
done great things? How long have they taken to do great things? 
America is young, very young. She is still growing. She has not 
reached maturity. You must give her time. Remember also that 
she cannot be making great manifestations in all directions at the 
same time. Her great manifestations at the present moment are 
in the direction of inventions. The Americans are the greatest 
inventors in the world. Her commercial manifestations are also 
zreat. She stands in the foremost rank.” 

“What will be her position in relation to other nations fifty 
vears hence?” 

Mr. Meredith. “Fifty years hence—twenty-five years hence— 
\merica will be the first nation in the world. America and Japan; 
those are the nations of the future.” ... 

“To go back to American literature. 
las produced a great stylist?” 


Bret Harte 


9? 


Do you think America 


Justin Huntly McCarthy 
Author of “The Lady of Loyalty House” 
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friend, and had done him 
many kindnesses, led forth 
by the warders, and the 
rustle of a thin black gown 
she was wearing was forever 
after in his memory. A penetrating rain was falling; the white 
cap was no sooner over her head than the rain had so wet it 
that it clung to the features, and the noose was put around the 
neck of what looked like a marble statue. Hardy looked at the 
scene with a strange illusion of its being unreal, and was only 
brought to his complete senses when the drop fell with a thud, 
and his companion on a lower branch of the tree fell fainting 
to the ground. This tragedy and the domestic story that led up 
to it haunted, Hardy, and at last provided the emotional inspira- 
tion and some‘pf the matter for Jess of the D’Urbervilles. 


In The Lady of Loyalty House Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
has upset our common notion of the Puritan as a snivelling, sancti- 
monious creature, and has made his Roundhead hero as gay and 
romantie as any becurled darling of the Cavaliers of Charles’s 
court. And he has made him real, too, else he would not have suc- 
ceeded in capturing the reader as well as the fair Lady Brilliana. 
The story is related in a series of dramatic scenes, breathless in 
interest and picturesque in treatment, which suggests an eye to 
the stage, and I presume it will eventually arrive there. 
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The Mecting between “ Bolton” (Fred Truesdell) and his Rival, “ Larrabee” (E. I. Davenport)—the “College Widow” (Doro- 
thu Tennant) in the Background 


SCENES FROM GEORGE ADE’S PLAY, “THE COLLEGE 
WIDOW,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE 


Mr. Ade’s play, which is having a successful run at the Garden Theatre, New York, tells an amusing story of life in a small 
college town. The story revolves around the football rivalry of two provincial colleges, in which the president’s attractive 
daughter, Inown as “the college widow,’ induces a certain celebrated half-back to become a student at * Atwater,’ where he 
wins @ game from the rival team of “ Bingham,” which his father is backing. The climax of the action occurs when “ Bol- 
ton” (the half- back) learns that the “college widow” has hoodwinked him into entering the wrong college, causing his 
father to lose his wager on the rival cleven 
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GRACE WASSALL, A NEW AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Grace Wassall’s new “ Shakespearean Song Cycle” was sung last week by Madame Gadski, Mr. Bispham, Miss Marguerite Hall, 
and Mr. Kelly Cole at Carnegie Hall, New York 
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WHAT HAST THY SERVANT DONE? 
New York City, November 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Actuated by a fear that you may have failed to observe it, 
I point out to you that the sinister effect of the vaporings of a 
certain class of independent editors has been precisely as presaged 
by the wise correspondent of the Globe, whose communication was 
honored by a repetition in your columns. 

Aiter pursuing a fruitless search for an adequate explanation 
of the appalling cataclysm precipitated without warning upon our 
devoted heads, I have been forced to credit the aforesaid learned 
correspondent with a profundity of wisdom and a depth of pene- 
tration that I confess 1 was not at the time disposed to accord 
him. While the brazen temerity of the Democratic press in pre- 
suming to question Republican infallibility or to doubt its inti- 
mate relation with the Providence which rules us, construed (mis- 
construed, I formerly thought) by our worthy correspondent as 
mendacity, must undeniably share the responsibility for the dis- 
aster, it cannot in any considerable degree suffice to account for 
the magnitude of its proportions. 

What shall we say to thee, then, thou Prince of Independent 
Editors (with whatever apologies may be due Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams), whose barbed shafts, speeding often in the deceptive 
guise of friendliness, or perhaps even more frequently winging 
their pitiless way in open hostility, but always piercing our nar- 
row and too thin shield, wrought our ignominious downfall? 
What shall we say, then, as, measurably recovering ffom the ter- 
rifie blow which prostrated us among ruins of fair hopes, gazing 
wanly at the general devastation surrounding us, we venture to 
cast timid and reproachful glances at those causes which even 
in the most minute way contributed to the sweeping ‘power of the 
merciless tempest? Shall we not, rising to the heights of the 
dramatic, with the feeble vigor left us, exclaim: Be Thou, Ac,—! 

But no. The enormity of the gloomy deed transcends the nar- 
row bounds set by the weakness of our earthly justice, stills the 
unavailing voice of the denunciator, leaving as his sole recourse 
that resignation of impotence with which one contemplates the 
colossal form of a monster, so hopelessly gigantic as by no con- 
ceivable exertion of human ingenuity or courage is it possible 
to subdue or quell it, and he fervently thanks a favoring heaven 
which vouchsafed a seer to discover the odious and perilous pres- 
ence, than we may evermore beware of it. 

In the hour of our enlightenment, therefore, let us beseech you, 
when the conflict shal! be renewed, be either for us or against us! 
It matters not which, for so hath our prophet spoken. He hath 


set a date for the proof, and who now doubts that the proof hath' 


I am, sir, 


not been forthcoming ? 
A SuRVIVING DEMOCRAT. 


FOR A SOUND PLATFORM 


East ORANGE, N. J., November 18, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Amusing are the efforts of two leading New York editors 
to explain how it all happened, without admitting that they have 
lost practically all influence with their readers. The journalist, 
who confines his news columns to what is “ fit to print” and re- 
serves the right to editorially make devoid-of-proof insinuations 
of blackmail, would have us believe that Democratic votes decided 
the result in New York State, the independent votes of his read- 
ers having been cast in accord with his views. On the other hand, 
“the greatest living journalist,” whose news columns were fouled 
with the disgraceful fake story, unretracted for many weeks, and 
whose editorial columns bulged with open letters to the Presi- 
dent, holds that it was the independent vote that did it. Neither 
of these great men seemed to see the force of your warning that, 
unless they came forward with proof of their charges, they them- 
selves would rest under a cloud. Their readers, however, evident- 
ly saw the point, and voted for “no humbug.” 

Can’t you do something to console these humiliated scribes? 
May it not be that they did have some influence with their read- 
ers, after all, and that, had it not been for their desperate efforts, 
the people would have made it unanimous? And what would we 
have done then without “ an opposition ”? 

You have the secret of ‘a serviceable opposition—* No humbug.” 
Let the words whistle down the wind, about the big dome, across 
the bridge to the bird that did soar, but is sore, and back to the 
new tower on Forty-second Street. Three great editors will listen 
to you now. I am, sir, S. W. WILLIAMs. 


MR. WATSON IN ARKANSAS 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., November 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—You cannot, you state, understand how a man of Mr. Wat- 
son’s apparent intelligence can want the kind of money he argues 
for, which you declare is bad money. Just now to emphasize the 
fact that such is not argument, as an admirer and sincere be- 
liever in Watson, his honesty, patriotism, and judgment, I reply 
by stating that I cannot begin to understand how the patriotic, 
brilliant editor of HAarPER’s WEEKLY can advocate that monetary 
system which is so dear to a few thousand plutocrats, and there- 
fore necessarily opposed to the interests of the millions of real 
wealth. producers, throughout this broad land. Do not think that 
I would draw you into a discussion of the money question, for has 
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it not been decreed that it is for the present “ settled”? However, 
in conclusion, I must say that I regard the money trust as the 
greatest of all trusts, so big, in fact, that political parties shy 
around it as one would a yawning chasm. It is generally regarded 
as such a complex problem that ordinary minds should not dare 
approach it, and it may be true that it is hard to understand, 
still to my plebeian mind it has long since resolved itself into this 
proposition: a struggle between those who are out of debt, and 
having accumulated wealth are interested in such policy as makes 
the dollar buy much, and on the other hand, those who are in 
debt, have yet to accumulate, and are interested in such policy 
as will make the product of their toil buy much. 


I am, sir, Forrest Pore. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S COMPLIMENT 


NortH BERWICK, MAINE, November 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your notification of the expiration of my subscription to 
Harper’s WEEKLY just received. How quickly time slips away 
when one is amused, and the WEEKLY has been a constant source 
of amusement, especially during the prosecution of the political 
campaign so gloriously ended yesterday. As I am an ardent Re- 
publican, and always prefer to have my pet publications in sympa- 
thy with my views, I am very much in hopes to find that Mr. Harvey 
will subscribe to the almost unanimous verdict rendered at the 
polls yesterday, and constantly sustain with his trenchant pen our 
worthy President. I started out to say in a few words that I 
wish to renew my subscription. Pardon me for the divergence. 

I am, sir, WILLIAM B. TosBey, 
Treasurer of the North Berwick Company. 


“THE GOD OF BATTLES” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., November 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I will bet you four dollars to a Parker badge that the man 
that signed “Constant Reader” to that “God of Battles” letter 
in the last WEEKLY is Mark Twain. I spotted him before I was 
half-way through the first paragraph, and lest I should afterward 
be reproached as having bet on a sure thing, I want to tell you 
that I also spotted the same man under another alias when he 
was publishing his Joan of Are story in the MaGAZzINE, and won 
money on it. I am, sir, 

A CONSTANT READER. 


[The original “Constant Reader” requests us to express his 
gratification at having been taken for Mark Twain.—EpITor. ] 


FOR AN INDEPENDENT PRESS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I presume your flattering remarks about the New York 
Times was written before you read their editorials of November 
4, 5, 6, 7. I cannot conceive why the press of New York and papers 
that it is common knowledge are supported in the main by Re- 
publican readers and advertisers should take the license that they 
have in this campaign. And to make it appear more ridiculous, 
after the people have emphatically paid their respects to the 
President and also to the press, out they come in double columns 
with advice to Mr. Roosevelt how to conduct the next administra- 
tion, and some even expressing doubts of his sincerity in his ante- 
election statement. } 

The Brooklyn Eagle has practically apologized to its readers, 
but in the same issue lauds Mr. Parker. 

Now Mr. Parker was defeated in a campaign of evasion, mis- 
statements, villification. and general insanity. The latter is proved 
by the reiteration by Mr. Parker in his recent statement to the 
press and also the Bryan and Hearst ante-election articles. They 
are all a crazy lot, and the voters knew it all the time. In your 
issue of November 5 you deplore the absence of the tariff issue. 
Since that issue we have had an avalanche of that sort of thing 
from Mr. Cleveland; apparently that was all necessary to set- 
tle the matter. The silver issue was only hidden, as it now ap- 
pears plainly. The Democrats worked everything else for all it 
was worth. They had the bulk of the press of New York with 
them. 

I think a few words to a long-suffering public would be in or- 
der. You devoted considerable space to the professional courtesies 
of the occasion. How about the people that support the organs? 
There is altogether too much space allotted to editorial writers 
who fancy themselves superior to any criticism, and step right 
in where angels fear to tread. ‘The reading public is entirely 
helpless except in expressing themselves in this way, which is my 
only object of rushing into print. 

I have enjoyed the WEEKLY very much in this campaign. It 
was decent, mainly accurate, and always having the ring of truth 
—decidedly refreshing. Shall we ever have non-partisan papers? 
Do the people need editorial instruction? As it appears now 
would not the Democrats have made just as bad a muss of it as 
they did in Cleveland’s second term? 

I am, sir, D.. 8, 
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His Masterpiece 





By Stephen Chalmers 


(To the memory of Verestchagin, the famous painter 
of war scenes, who was on the Russian battle-ship “* Pe- 
tropav! iovsk”’ when she was sunk by striking a mine at 
Port Arthur on April 13) 


His brow was furrowed and his eyes were 


set. 

This! —this was war! No more the sailors 
met, 

Struggling abreast: no more the cross-trees 
locked, 


And naked men, repelling, held the deck, 
\Vhile braver hearts crawled where the 
great spars rocked 
To tree with spike and knife the tangled 
wreck. 


Now spread the iron line of the battle race, 
By quarrelling fire illum’d and torn by 
shell 
That shrieked across the sea’s astonished 
face, 
And, striking, loos’d the fiends of a tor- 
tured hell! 


Like midnight monsters fleeing from the 
dawn, 

That dim revealed the land the powers 
fought, 

All Russia’s pride to sea swept madly on, 

Balked at the gateway of the port they 
sought. 


And he who watched, indifferent to the 
game, 
Saw holocaust through eyes that oft had 
seen 
In vision and reality the same, 
Only less strange, yet glorious in the 
sheen 
Of red and tinted vapor, fame, and shame. 


And he who watched, th’ indifferent parti- 
san, 

Saw without fear the shell go hurtling by, 

Noting its bursting shape with flashing 


eye; 
Saw with lowered brows the gunner reel 
and die, 
Marking the silent glory of the man; 
Saw the white mist that hung aloft the 
land, 
The pall of smoke that wrapped the 
Orient ’sign, 
The exeited face, the twitching, clutching 
hand, 
As plunged the juggernaut upon the 
mine! 


The sea, earth’s mantle, torn like a rag, rose 
high, 
And, light as wind-blown snow, drove hiss- 
ing by: 
Fell and rebounded, thundering as it ran 
Upon the foundering, doomed ‘eviathan— 
That long had mocked and spurned its 
mighty blows— 
Now wreathed in crackling fire and fumes 
that rose 
Up from its reeking heart and splitting 
joints. 
And as on the prey that God to the 
wolves appoints, 
Triunphant, savage billows snarling fell 
Upon that hurtled semblance of a hell! 


But once the mighty war-god raised its 
head, 
Like some old gladiator loth to trust 
The melancholy: splendor of the dead 


For a last defiant shout or rigoring 
thrust 
The battle stilled: the sea and earth gripped 
hands: 
And thousands saw the shuddering mon- 
ster reel, 
ae ee a sob, as if the thing could 
eel 
The oom that drove it, choking, to the 
sands! 


None but. the master-hand that once had 


en 
And now was stilled, yet touched by war’s 
grim red, 
Could e’er have drawn the glory of that 
scene 




















HARPER’S WEEKLY 


As, driven by torture, sundered the red- 
lipped cloud 
That was the sole but honorable shroud 
Of mighty Makaroff and all his dead! 


Beloved of the battle-gods! His brow-deep 


eyes, 
Sightless but seeing, jeered the enveloped 
skies, 


As if upon that universal page 
He saw the dogs of war in unleashed rage, 
As if, while yet the masterpiece he scanned, 
Death from the canvas reached and stayed 
his hand. 





HarPer’Ss WEEKLY has said that the 
Springfield Republican has the best editorial 
page in the United States, which, despite 
occasional Yankee vagaries on the part of 
the S. R., is very largely true. We have 
watched in vain to see the 8S. R. unbend 
long enough to say what is equally true, 
that Harrer’s WEEKLY to-day has _ the 
brightest editorial page in the country. It 
is as attractive and agreeable as a galantine 
doie i la financiére.—Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 





THE man in all this country who got fun 
out of this campaign was the editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. The many bright and witty 
things he got off on all sides will live in his- 
tory. While his criticisms were sharp and 
keen, they were not offensive, not malignant 
nor did they appeal to the prejudiced or 
ignorant. They were along high, broad lines. 
Mr. Harvey will not have a word to regret 
or take back, no matter what the result.— 
Breckenridge (Ky.) Nears. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHEKS.—\M ks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
shouid always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv. 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


know the advantage of having always on hand a perfect 
cream for general household purposes. 
Branp EvaporaTeEb CREAM is superior to raw cream, and, being 
preserved and sterilized, keeps for an indefinite period. Use it 
for coffee, tea, cocoa and all household purposes.—{ Adv. ] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv.]} 





Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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Photographed at Liao-Yang by James W. Hare, with a 
Bausch & I yd Lens, 


Japanese officers viewing the battle through 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO Fiia’sinsses 


STEREO Field Glasses are used by the armies and 
navies of all the Great Nations because they are the 
best Field Glass made. 

Everyone who travels, sails, hunts or lives where 
there is an extended view should have a STEREO. 
It is the sixth sense that brings the out-of-reach into 
easy view. STEREO has immense power, size of 
field and Stereoscopic relief in the image. 

Get our STEREO Booklet free for the asking. 


Bausch & Lomb wee Co. 


New York. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Seen i 
Also Catalog of Photo Lenses, Mi 






















OCKTAILS drunk right 
after making are raw. 
@ The rare flavor of CLUB 
COCKTAILS is due to 
exquisite proportions of 
choice old liquors and 
thorough wood ageing. 

Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, 
naan Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Cocktails, Tom Gin and York. 
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By SYDNEY 


RS. CARMARTHEN looked out through the gray-white 
lace curtains that veiled the hotel window, on the gray- 
yellow morning of the first of November. 

Down the dingy street rose ugly green arches splotched 

with crude red and blue shields and extravagant mot- 

toes; tight rolls of red and blue bunting, that would have been 

flags if the wind had let them, marked the overhead-trolley wires 

at regular intervals; every window, every railing, was covered 

with red, white, and blue; every cornice and ledge fluttered with 

little red flags that were feverish on their dirty background in the 
sallow light of a clouded sky. : 

Mrs. Carmarthen observed these things with as much artistic 
disgust as was compatible with profound indifference. She had 
come to Halifax to assist at the reception of the first contingent 
of Canadian troops returning from South Africa as she did most 
things, because she was the wife of her husband. She was weary of 
patriotic leagues, sick of the raucous chant of “ Soldiers of the 
Queen,” that had made the streets ring for the last year. She 
turned impatiently from the window, and set herself to her toilette. 

She knew perfectly well that the People—with a large P—were 
right and she wrong; would have given a pearl necklace for one 
spark of the enthusiasm that every street-boy flamed with; it 
was she who was at fault, not the streets with their flags and 
arches; the meaning of them was better than the meaning of her 
soul that despised them. A church bell, harsh, insistent, began to 
clang in the gray-white steeple she had seen over the opposite roofs: 
it had no sound of rejoicing in it, and, oddly enough, it startled 
Mrs. Carmarthen. ‘There was mourning, exhortation, despair, in 
that clanging bell; it— 

“Oh! All Souls’ day, of course!” she said to herself with a curi- 
ous relief;.somehow the preparations for rejoicing, the flags and 
baked meats, had made her feel superstitiously that this was a 
haggard old town, sitting decked in gauds to invite disaster. But 
the bell that had caught her ear with so ill-omened a sound was 
nothing but a summons to the faithful to come and pray for their 
dead. 

Mrs. Carmarthen had no dead to pray for; besides, she was not 
a devout woman (unless it were devout to pray half the night in 
her sleepless bed for a man who was a vagabond on the face of 
the earth, a forswearer of oaths, a gambler, and a hard man at 
that). She thought no more of that reverberant bell. It had 
nothing to do with her, who was nota religious woman. 

Sometimes the Minister’s private secretary thought Mrs. Car- 
marthen’s’ religion was Carmarthen’s comfort; she observed it 
scrupulously enough. His house, his parties, his well-being that 
ran on wheels, were all her work; besides countless and unim- 
portant details such as smoothing out people who might have 
ruined him, and being civil to women who knew too much about 
him. Even the private secretary never wondered whether she cared 
for Carmarthen or not; she left no loophole for wonder. But he 
had once or twice found her with a deadly weariness on her face. 

She was oddly dressed for a woman with copper hair when at 
last she joined Carmarthen in the hotel lobby. Her brown gown 
was turned back with dull white lace and satin, the neck of it 
filled in with a curious pale pink, very soft and transparent: 
there seemed to be scarcely anything between her white throat 
and the long chain of faint amethysts that encircled it twice and 
fell.to her waist. 

“Shall you be warm enough?” said the private secretary, invol- 
untarily. He-was Carmarthen’s cousin and white slave for an ex- 
cellent salary, and perhaps for the barren joy of sitting at Mrs. 
Carmarthen’s table. If her religion were Carmarthen the private 
secretary was clever enough to hide that his was not. 

“Oh, T’ll wear a coat!” She knew perfectly well that though 
Carmarthen had never looked at her, he would have looked hard 
enough if she had not been absolutely faultless, and she laughed 
with real amusement. She had, for once, forgotten all about Car- 
marthen when she dressed. The new French gown had reminded 
her of a day long ago when she had worn the same scheme of color 
with a girl’s clumsy adjustment. She had made that brown serge 
herself, and tucked an old crépe de Chine scarf round her neck 
under the bodice. There had been no amethysts to put over the 
pink then, and yet—she would not finish the thought. She took 
her place in the carriage beside Carmarthen, and, as she drove 
through the crowded streets, no one would ever have imagined that 
the Minister’s wife was totally uninterested in the heroes she 
was going to see land. 

At the Dockyard gates the half-washed, recklessly neck-tied and 
bonneted. crowd who were interésted surged against the guard of 
marines and the ruthlessly shutting gate as the Minister’s carriage 
passed through. -Only two relatives of each returning soldier had 
been allowed admittance tickets; the herd of cousins and friends 
and well-wishers outside had to wait: they trampled the street 
into choking dust clouds, and wiped their eyes and noses on their 
sleeves: handkerchiefs with union-jacks on- them were for waving, 
not for business use. 

Mrs. Carmarthen, with a curious glance at the sea of working 
faces, had driven through them dry-eved. Neither the pathos nor 
the joy of them had come home to her; she felt a little sorry for 
the men who were coming back to people like these. 3 

She slipped on her coat with the ermine as she got out of the 
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carriage and walked down on the jetty. There was the Admira! 
to shake hands with, the Governor, the officer commanding the gar 
rison, a few women to be civil to; the band marched by her, and 
the guard of honor, speckless in their red tunics, and lined up be 
hind the little group of authority and politics. In a few minutes 
the band began to play, and then—and not till then—did Mrs 
Carmarthen look at what she had come to see. 

The trooper lay broadside on to the jetty, her load-line high 
above the dull green gap of water between her and the land. The 
raw red-orange of copper paint glared a full third up her side in 
the gray morning, and the dull black above it made it seem inde 
cent. Mrs. Carmarthen’s glance went higher up, to the double line 
of white rails round the deck. They stood out sharply against the 
muddy background of khaki that meant men who had been shot 
at and starved and rotted with fever, but Mrs. Carmarthen only 
saw it was an ugly mass of color after the scarlet uniforms below. 

Some of the khaki background came alive. and turned into men 
who tugged with a will at the slowly rising gangway that had 
jibbed sullenly half-way up. At the foot of it, crowding forward 
with each inch it gave. were those relatives of soldiers who had 
tickets. Some of them were of Mrs. Carmarthen’s class, and their 
faces were as strained and patchy as those of the women in pitiful 
best clothes who elbowed them. The gangway began to move up 
faster, the band stopped in the middle of a blaring march and 
slipped softly into something else—‘* Home, Sweet Home,” with 
chords. 

They were the bandmaster’s pride, those chords. Slow, quiet. 
very peaceful they came on the air, without ornament or riot 
of rejoicing. 

“Tt’s a dirge,”’ said Mrs. Carmarthen sharply to the secretary, 
who only nodded absently. 

It seemed to him very clever. The bandmaster’s son had been 
killed in the war, and he must welcome home the live sons of other 
fathers. He did it; without a minor chord or modulation; but 
even the visiting Mayors of other towns saw the dead on the 
veldt, though they shut their eyes to get rid of the mist in them. 
The bandmaster’s eyes were open and hard. 

“Come out of this crowd,” Mrs. Carmarthen adjured the secre- 
tary; it was an uncalled-for epithet applied to heads of departments 
in affable conversation, but that “* Home, Sweet Home” had been 
unpleasant. 

“Up here,” said the secretary, briskly. An iron stage with a 
derrick on it was ten feet higher than the jetty, and he wanted 
to get within speaking distance of the Governor-General’s A. D. C., 
whose gold aiguillettes were gorgeous over the white rail of the 
transport. A dozen people followed them up the iron ladder, un- 
official strangers who had no hand to snatch at as the men came 
down the gangway. There was plenty of room behind the derrick, 
and a foot of platform and six of green water all there was between 
them and the towering black transport. 

The secretary shouted gleefully to the Governor-General’s aide 
(who had distinguished himself into a personage), and Mrs. Car- 
marthen’s eyes followed the secretary's. For her the thing had 
dropped back again into a stage full of marionettes with the end- 
ing of that ““ Home, Sweet Home.” Her glance ran listlessly along 
the row of officers, tall and short, tanned and pale. Every man of 
them had a look he had not gone away with, a hardness as of long- 
fought irritation and anxiety; their smiles seemed only to veneer 
it thinly over. Mrs. Carmarthen looked for it in the eyes of the 
rows of privates, and saw it was not there. They were grinning 
from ear to ear, clean and cheerful and in good case, their faces a 
line of brown and pink over their khaki. 

* They're not a handsome lot, to be honest, nor particularly use- 
ful in every-day life,” thought Mrs. Carmarthen, pessimistically. 
* They had better enjoy their little day of being heroes! They'll 
be starving next winter when people are tired of—” Her thought 
broke off in her head as if some one had hit it with a sledge-hammer. 

Who was that, leaning tall and quiet over the rail, his keen eyes 
on hers, his handsome face very still? 

Mrs. Carmarthen’s heart stopped beating. 

She had never known he had gone to Africa; had not known 
where he was these five years past; had prayed for him in her 
sleepless bed these eighteen hundred and twenty-five nights, and 
said to herself that she had forgotten on each relentless morning. 

Her lips, soundlessly and without her knowledge, shaped them 
selves into his name, and as they did his eyes answered. And the 
answer clawed at the soul of Mary Carmarthen. 

It was no matter where he had been—he was—merciless joy 
shook her where she stood—he was coming back! He was there 
before her eyes. God’s mercy had given her back the sight of his 
face. And the men were beginning to come down the gangway! 

It was for pure convenience that Mrs. Carmarthen turned her 
back on her husband’s private secretary; she had forgotten al! 
about him: also all about Carmarthen, who, yards away on the 
jetty, was prosing about ‘my department” to the Mayors of St. 
John. Her eyes were fathomless shining jewels, her face trans 
lucent with the light of her soul, that was in rapture. Nothing. 
nothing at all, could matter after this; no duty be too weary, no 
self-denial too hard. To-day was the day of doom; and it did not 
mean damnation. There—from the very beginning, perhaps, God 
had meant so to pay Mary Carmarthen her wages; there—it 
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stamped itself on his brain forever—was 
Philip Crichton coming down the gangway. 
Mrs. Carmarthen threw back her head 
as if it. were her. business to be proud of 
him. 

“*He trod the ling like a buck in spring, 
and he looked like a lance in rest,” she 
«aid to herself, which was perhaps very lit- 
tle appropriate to a lean, dark man walk- 
ing down a gangway. She knew without 
seeing what had become of the single file 
- of men who had gone down before him. They 
had been swallowed up by the crowd of rela- 
tives who smiled crookedly and gulped in 
their throats as they turned away to the 
left with them, past Carmarthen and_ the 
heads of departments, off the jetty, and out 
on the yellowing grass of the free yard. 
The only difference with the men who had 
no relatives was that they bere away to the 
left alone. It would be an hour before they 
fell in again company after company; an 
hour— 

The private secretary turned from the dis- 
appearing line of his friends on the trooper 
as one by one they came down with their 
men, and perhaps his sins were not ripe 
for the reaping, for his start did not take 
him into the water below his toes. 

Mrs. Carmarthen, in her Paris gown, was 
on her knees on the sooty iron staging, her 
ermine-trimmed coat trailing in a_ pool of 
rusty water, her hands stretched down to 
a man who stood on a beam below her. Mrs. 
Carmarthen, who was always caring for ap- 
pearances, was caring for nothing now but 
the hands that held hers; was crouching, 
fierce with joy and wonder, over the edge of 
the staging; was saying something over and 
over again. 
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“Yeu, you, vou,” she said, and the sec- 
retary jerked himself round that he might | 
not see the look on her bowed face. 

“Him!” he said to himself (and his ele- | 
gant grammar had dropped off his speech 
and left it what it was in his first country 
school). ‘Good Lord, him! And I never 
knew she knew him. What ‘ll I do? What 
on earth will I do?” 

He was doing it even while he was won- 
dering; putting his burly shoulders to the 
weather side of her (which meant Carmar- 
then), noting with his sharp little eyes that 
the rest of the people on the staging were 
nobodies, who did not even know her name, 
were nothing but a living screen between her 
and the people who did. 

* Bill Crichten—and her!” he groaned (it 
was not to be conceived that there was any- 
body in Canada who knew Crichton by his 
name of baptism); “and back to Canada. 
Bill! There’d be black trouble if it were 
anybody but her.” 

The grim loyalty that believes in spite of 
seeing sat well enough on his ugly face, 
but it did not comfort him. Every single 
evil thing he knew was embodied for him 
in those two words, “ Bill Crichton.” 

“Pray the Lord he hasn’t distinguished 
himself, got whitewashed out there!” mut- 
tered the secretary, devoutly. “If he dares 
to stay in Canada and be about with decent 
peopie he’ll be breaking her; heart inside a 
month; and there'll be no holding Carmar- 
then without her brake on him.” 

He was so dazed that he forgot to take 
out of his pocket a paper obtained from a 
friend in the militia department for Car- 
marthen’s benefit—Carmarthen always want- 
el to be up in everything, whether it con- 
cerned him or not—the record of every man 
in the contingent, his wounds, his services. 
his officer’s report of him. It was the only 
time Carmarthen’s thirst for information 
could have been of any use to his secretary, 
and he forgot it like a mere outsider: per- 
haps because he was sick with the ground- 
less apprehension that Carmarthen might 
Welk round the corner of the staging and 
see his wife holding Bill Crichton’s hands. 

For she was clutching them still; she 
had never stirred except to crouch a little 
lower towards him. She knew (though. per- 
haps there were women who knew better ) 
What the smooth, quick touch of his lips 
Would be under the mustache that was so 
much fairer than his hair; she would have 
cost away her hope of glory to have felt 
“iat touch now. ; 

The sun came out and struck those rows 
ot flags, that had been foolish, garish rags 





to Mrs. Carmarthen, into a blazing glory, 
dive and exuliant in the wind. The 
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known her voice). 


his body. “ It’s all 
I asked for. Mollie, 
do you remember ?— 
you've got a brown 
and pink gown on— 
it was like this once 
before!” 

* Never,” she quiv- 
ered under the name 
no one ever called 
her; “never! I 
didn’t know we were 
happy then. Now 
I know we're in 
heaven.” 

“It’s a good ex- 
change,” he — said, 
simply, as a man 
does of a satisfac- 
tory bargain, “I'd 
rather have this 
than heaven. I’ve 
come a long way 
just for this.” 

Causelessly, his 
look reminded her 
that she was living 
before, and not af- 
ter, the Judgment- 
day. Any second 
this might end, any 
stranger call him 
away; and at best 
there could be no 
more holding — of 
hands after to-day. 

* Where are you 
going?” she — said, 
with sudden  jeal- 
ousy of the house 
that would shelter 
him, the floors that 
would feel his step. 
* Are you going to 
stay in Canada?” 

“T don’t know. 
No!” he answered, 
almost carelessly. 

“ But you're * time 
expired.” You can 
stay if you like.” 

He shook his 
head; his eves drank 
hers as if they were 
pools of Paradise. 

“I'm not worry- 
ing over the future. 
Mollie *” — his hands 
were warming, as if 
her leaping — blood 
had helped his that 
was thinned with 
fever — “ you know 
now? You'll believe 
I loved you always, 
from far back?” 

She believed it; 
and out beyond and 
to the world to 
ecome—with her 
starved heart that 
had its fill as: she 
gazed at him. 

“1 believe.” 


“What do you mean?” 
“It’s All Souls’ day! 


try hard enough or the living care. 
on the chance of that, why, so can I, Bill Crichton, blackguard 


and all the rest.” 


“Don’t say those things,” she flashed at him. 
“Oh, you knew them!” gently. 
That was why I came back, perhaps—but you know it wasn’t. I 
wanted to see you and take the look of you to the grave with 


me. That's all.” 


meaning of them leaped to her blood: the victory of them; the 
rejoicing; the tears. She 
washed smiling faces and unspeakable fineries; to the men who 
spat in the gutters while they cheered in the street above. Life 
surged and thundered in her veins that had been stagnant, burned 
in her eyes and in her hands that gripped Crichton’s. 

* Aren’t you glad?” she cried (and Carmarthen would not have 
“ You're so quiet.” 
quiet when last she saw his face. 

“Glad!” said Bill Crichton, and it was queer that she felt as 
if she saw his soul; usually she had not even known if it lived in 
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was sister to the women with tear- death, I suppose. 


you kept my beggarly soul alive. 
know.” 


It was she who had been 
eyes on your face again.” 


“No,” deliberately, “ but you and I won’t meet again till after 
Love, my love, don’t forget me! I was a 
blackguard to you in my day, but all the same the thought of 
It was always yours, you 


“It’s part of mine,” said the woman, slowly. 
bone and flesh of your flesh I never was, but as God sees me I'll 
keep your soul inine, past death and the grave, if I never lay my 


“Bone of your 


“Mrs. Carmarthen!” said the private secretary, and touched 
her shoulder in terror—for the last man was down the gangway, 


the band was mov- 
ing, the people who 
had sereened off Car- 
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marthen dropping 
away one by one— 
“hadn’t we better 
go?” and he started 
for the second time 
that day. For the 
face of Bill Crichton, 
ne’er-do-weel, loose- 
liver, and devil in- 
earnate, shone where 
he stood like the 
face of one in Para- 
dise; it was as if 
death itself had 
wiped the evil from 
him and left him 
elean for God’s 
sight. 

It was Bill Crich- 
ton who answered; 
Mrs. Carmarthen 
neither heard nor 
spoke. 

“T’ll_ go, Mollie,” 
he said, “ the time’s 
up,” and what else 
he said reached no 
ear but hers, for the 
secretary was glar- 
ing in despair over 
his shoulder to 


where Carmarthen 
ought to be. When 
he turned == again 


there was no one at 
his side but Mrs. 
Carmarthen,  stand- 
ing up and perfectly 
quiet. 

In utter silence 
the secretary helped 
her to the ground; 
in amaze and rage 
left her at her ear- 
riage. She went 
straight to her hotel, 
Heaven having kind- 
ly ordained that she 
was not asked to the 
banquet for the re- 
turned heroes. The 
secretary stood turn- 
ing over in his per- 
turbed mind what 
would happen . if 
Carmarthen had 
seen, after all, and 
should run across 
Crichton at the ban- 
quet. 

“T must smooth 
it over the best I 
ean,” he thought. 
and perhaps he was 
not without that 








It might have been the Creed she was saying. 
“Philip, is this all, out of all our lives?” or even decent behavior on which Mrs. 

*“T don’t know,” said the man the rest of the world called Bill. 
“ But we've got to-day, if it’s only to say good-by. 
the year is free to the dead, you know.” 


They say the dead can come back if they 


“Why do you talk about your grave? Are you ill?” 


Drawn by ouis Loeb 


Mrs. Carmarthen was crouching, fierce with joy and wender, over the edge of 
the staging 


borrowed militia list, and gl 


been congratulating Bill Crichton. 
He found it. 
He stood with his mouth open 
Philip Hippisley Crichton (there w 


One day in 
If the dead dare come back voice within a foot of his nose. 
to do?” 

“Tt made no difference to you. 


fury of fright. 


are you looking like that for? 
Carmarthen?” 


but the almost forgotten name of an only son) 


“This is an awful business about Crichton! 


“He’s dead,” said the Governor-Gener 
Are you going dotty from too much 


“Dead?” the secretary’s shrewd eyes stared glazed and stupid. 


three o’clock in the 
afternoon courage 
that is the hardest 
of all. He hauled 
from his pocket his 


ared at it to find some shred of heroism 


Carmarthen might have 


at the unbelievable record of 
as no Bill in the official list. 


, till there came a 


What ought we 


“ What the devil do you mean?” said the secretary, in the cold 


al’s aide, simply. “ What 














He never knew how he 


~ Dead! 
stopped himself (but he did) from saying 
{hat twenty minutes ago Crichton had been 


Why—” 


talking to Mrs. Carmarthen. “It’s a mis- 
iake, a ghastly mistake!” he jabbered. For 
« moment he was oblivious of everything 
but the paper in his hand. “ This says he’s 
down for a V. C. and Lord knows what.” 

“| didn’t know he was a pal of yours;” 
the A. D. C.’s face was very gentle, “ he 
hadn’t many pals, you know, though he’s 
made up for all that; he’d have had _ his 
\. C. if he’d lived. But he was more dead 
than alive from his wounds when he was 
put on board at Cape Town. After I came 
ashore this morning I went back to look 
after my invalids, and found he’d got up and 
dressed and gone down the gangway. They 
suid to speak to some woman. He came 
back as I was looking for him, and was 
dead before I could get my arm around him. 
The nurse says he’d have died yesterday if 
he had been any one but Bill Crichton; he 
was bound to live to get home. He must 
have been dying when he went ashore.” 

The secretary looked sharply at the A. D. 
(.’s eyes; but there was no intelligence in 
them. He thanked Heaven that Mrs. Car- 
marthen stood clear of talk, and that she 
was not the kind of woman who asked ques- 
tions. She would never know the whole of it. 

But Mrs. Carmarthen, on her knees that 
night in her hotel bed-room, knew well 
enough. Bill Crichton. after all, had white- 
washed himself in Africa; and had kept out 
of his grave-clathes long enough to come and 
tell her so, on the one day of the year that 
is free to the dead. 





The Work of the National 
Civic Federation 
{Continued from Page 1808.) 


annual national conferences, local conferences, 
the publication of an industrial monthly 


review, and a Department of Industrial 
Economies. The annual conferences are de- 


voted to the public discussion of such practi- 
cal topics as “trade agreements,” “ wages 
and cost of living,” “ the shorter work-day,” 
“the open and closed shop,” “ the minimum 
wage,” “restriction of output,’ “ piece-work 
and day-work,” “ arbitration,” ete. 

The Department of Industrial Economies, 
just organized, is composed of economic and 
legal writers in the daily press, periodicals, 
trade papers, labor journals, and of teachers 
of economics in universities. These are 
brought together at a dinner four or more 
times during the year, to consider indus- 
trial topics. F 

Trade Sections of the National Civie 
Federation are being organized to” consider 
the best solution of especial problems _re- 
lating to the employment of labor in par- 
ticular industries. It is expected that the 
technical studies of these sections will ulti- 
mately be extended to all industries. 

The purpose of the National Civic 
Federation and the success that its systema- 
tized efforts have attained in the United 
States are attracting much interest and in- 
quiry in other countries. In order to extend 
a knowledge of its work, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation entertained in New 
York, on September 26, 1904, those delegates 
to the Interparliamentary Union, which had 
just closed its session at St. Louis, who were 
especially interested in industrial economies. 
The countries represented, besides the United 
States, by members of their respective Par- 
liaments, were Austria, England, Belgium, 
‘rance, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Nether- 
inds, Norway, Roumania, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

The entire movement represented by the 
‘ational Civie Federation aims to bring into 
operation the sane and patriotic leaders of 
\e forces of employers and employed, and of 
se interested but too often forgotten and 
rgetting third party, the general public. 
s purpose is constructive, not destructive. 

would develop, through the agencies here 
scribed, the best elements in the organiza- 
ms of capital and of labor, and it would 
ep awake a wholesome public concern in 
€ profit of one, the welfare of the other, 
iid the prosperity of all, through the dif- 
sion of an intelligent understanding of 
« onomic laws, 
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A Mark Twain Anecdote 


A FRIEND of the humorist tells a story 
of the days when Mark Twain was a pilot 
on the Mississippi which, it is thought, has 
never before been published. 

One day Mr. Clemens missed his boat. In- 
stead of inventing an excuse, he reported to 
his superior officer as follows: 

“My boat left at 7.20. I arrived at the 
wharf at 7.35 and could not catch it.” 


Not the Only Chance 


Durie the first night of George Ade’s 
new play, “The College Widow,’ in New 
York, the auther was walking about the 
office of his hotel when spoken to by an 
out-of-town friend. 

‘I’m awfully disappointed, Ade,” he said; 
“T wanted to get over to see your piece 
to-night, but I couldn’t manage it. I will 
try to get away and look in at the ‘ Widow’ 
for one act.” 

Ade observed the speaker for a moment. 
“Well,” he said, dryly, “there’s a chance, 
you know, that it’ll be on to-morrow night.” 





Automatic Stokers for 
Locomotives 


A LABOR-SAVING device recently tested by 
a committee of the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics Association consists of an 
automatic stoker for locomotive boilers, by 
means of which the coal is fed mechanically 
from the tender to the fire-box. The device 
tested, which was considerably smaller than 
would be used on a modern high-speed pas- 
senger locomotive, was found to work satis- 
factorily and showed an economy of not less 


than seven per cent. in the amount of fuel 
consumed over stoking with good hand 
labor. 

A large-size passenger locomotive re- 


quires some 9200 pounds of coal per hour, 
and it is thought that a stoker of such 
capacity working at sufficient speed can be 
constructed on this pattern. The applica- 
tion of this idea of automatic stoking, now 
found in many boiler-rooms, to a locomotive 
is quite important, inasmuch as it will en- 
able the fireman to render additional as- 
sistance to the engineer or to take his place 
in case of accident, whereas his chief con- 
cern at present is to feed the fuel into the 
fire-box with sufficient regularity to main- 
tain the required steam pressure. 





A Campaign Reminiscence 


A NuMBER of politicians at Democratic 
headquarters were discussing before election 
the bucolic ignorance displayed by newly 
elected Congressmen from the interior. 

** About the worst instance that ever came 
within my personal knowledge.” said Chair- 
man Taggart, “was that afforded by the 
Honorable Jerry Simpson, the chap that for 
a while was known as ‘ Sockless’ Simpson. 
Well, when Jerry first came to Congress he 
observed that he was not entirely familiar 
with the McKinley bill. He proposed, how- 
ever, to examine into the matter, and if he 
considered it just he would vote that it be 
paid!” 





GvorGE Harvey has in a short while estab- 
lished a reputation for editorial brilliancy 
that is unrivalled, perhaps, in the country. 
His “ Comment” in Harrer’s WEEKLY since 
he assumed active editorial control has been 
a revelation in sustained crispness, humor, 
and ability. In the last issue of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY before the election, Colonel Harvey 
made a wonderful prediction of the result, 
saying that Roosevelt’s victory would sur- 
pass McKinlev’s in 1900—Norfolk Land- 
mark, 


1820 











WO ald 


Ask yourself the question, 

“Why should J read the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN?” 

Because you cannot keep 

e abreast with the world’s 

progress without it. To keepin touch with the great, 

throbbing life of to-day—industrial and commercial— 

you must be familiar with the things thatare published 
only in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

The world’s progress in science, mechanics, engineer- 
ing, industry ; the latest inventions and discoveries ; 
wireless telegraphy, automobiles, naval progress—in 
fact ev “army new tothe world appears from week 
to week in the 


Scientific 
American 


Its sharp, accurate, popular articles open the mys- 
teries of science; show how men have made dreams 
realities ; mirror the ingenuity and inventive genius of 
the American workman ; give an outlook on the world 
of the unknown; and brings the reader in touch with 
the great inventors of the age. 

The subscription priceis $3.00 ayear. Inaddition we 
offer to new subscribers, for a short time only 


Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book contains 
50,000 facts—accurate, down-to- 
date, complete. Condensed from 
great encyclopedias and over a 
ton of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
book ever published. Anything 
you want to know, on any sub- 
ject in any part of the world, can 
be referred to instantly. Hand- 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
for less than $1. 50a copy. Sub- 
scribe now to the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN and getthe Reference 
Book free, and in addition 52 
numbers of the brightest,most in- 
teresting paar published. Sam- 
ple sheets of the Reference Book 
and a copy of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN sent on request to any 

address. Write to-day. Address 
a ny — U. 

Remit $3.00. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
353 Broadway, N. Y. 











| Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter Excursion 


Route Book. 

In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has just issued an attractive and comprehensive book 
descriptive of the leading Winter resorts of the East 
and South, and giving the rates and various routes 
and combinations of routes of travel. Like all the 
publications of the Pennsylvauia Railroad Company, 
this ‘* Winter Excursion Book” is a model of typo- 
graphical and pictorial work. It is bound in a hand- 
some and artistic cover in colors, and contains mucli 
valuable information for Winter tourists and travelers 
in general. It can be had free of charge at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad’ Com- 
pany, or will be sent postpaid upon application to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Phil: ide a Foes a. 


and Liquor Habit cauild in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO.., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dept. 57. 





Light of the Star 


By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“ The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 
“ Hesper” 

Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 
York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 
of the plains. 

The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 
surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Music 
The Awakening of Herr Kogel 


Wien Herr Gustav Kogel, of Frankfort, 
made his American début last winter as one 
of the imported conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, he impressed one 
rather as a sound and accomplished routinier 
—capable, scholarly, and dignified—than as 
a leader of magnetism and authoritative indi- 
viduality. Herr Kogel has returned to Amer- 


) ica, to assist the Philharmonic Society as be- 


fore; and on November 12 he appeared at 


© Carnegie Hall as conductor of the orchestra 
> at its opening concert. Something has hap- 


pened to Herr Kogel. He is no longer a 


) conductor of - merely able and respectable 
} powers. He had chosen for the orchestra’s 


Ve: 


he 


first number the F minor Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky, and his performance — of 
the work was electrifying: here, one felt, 
was an interpretation charged with tempera- 
mental energy, with fervid conviction, with 
eloquent beauty. Herr Kogel proved him- 
self by this reading to be, if not quite a 
conductor of the first order, at least of that 
order which comes next to the very best. 

The same concert brought forward as a 
sole performer the young pianist, Josef 
Hofmann. Hofmann has not yet, artistically 
speaking, grown up. Immaturity—even crud- 
ity, at times—is his most conspicuous fault. 
But perhaps, after all, it is not Mr. Hof- 


© jann’s youth which is to blame, but mate- 


rialism,—which we understand to be, in the 


© form of a devotion to mechanical science, his 
© principal pastime. 




















Alexandre  Guilmant, the distinguished 
French Organist, performing on the great 
Organ at the World’s Fair, during his re- 


p cent Visit to America. 





Wagner in English 

The recent publication of a new translation 
of the text of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire ” 
Will interest many sincere lovers of music. 
This version, which will be embodied in the 
librettos to be used this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is by Mr. Charles 
Henry Meltzer, who several years ago ac- 
complished the difficult feat of providing an 
effective English equivalent for Hauptmann’s 
“Die versunkene Glocke.” 

The task set before the translator who at- 
tempts to turn the text of a Wagner drama 
into singable and poetic English presents 


almost insurmountable difficulties. Not only . 


must the verbal and musical accents be made 
to comeide at every point, but the syllabic 
‘irraucement must be so contrived as to lend 
Itse] gratefully to lyric and declamatory 
utterance. Mr. Meltzer’s admirably success- 
ful t:anslation will be a revelation to those 
Who now the text of this drama only in the 
lame stable perversions which accompany 
the piano arrangements of the score. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 









THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A REVELATION to the Chocolate Lover! 


To the many people who like superior eating Choco- 
late, Peter's. Swiss Milk-Chocolate on been a 
revelation, ssessing a smooth, dainty flavor that 
has earned for it the phrase 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 

It has already attained throughout the United States and 
Canada an instant and enormous popularity, equalled only 
gi premier position it has always held throughout 

rope. TRY IT, and Know Why. 

Other Brands Are Imitations. 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, “AN ASCENT OF MONT 
BLANC,” write LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
Dept, 16, 78 Hudson St., New York. 






























































$25,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
| Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23d, 1904. 





Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These bondsare a legal investment for trust funds and are 
exempt from taxation except for state purposes. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale 
of Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “allor none” 
bids cannot be considered by the Comptroller unless the bid- 
der offering to purchase “all or none” of the Bonds offered 
for sale shall also offer to purchase “all or any part’’thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit of TWO 
PER CENT, OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money 
or certified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. This deposit will, if requested, be 
returned day of sale to unsuccessful hidders.. For fuller information see ‘City Record,” 
published at 2 City Hall, New York. - 

Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 
This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America, 


New Edition. Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, .NEW YORK CITY 
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) SOAP | 


“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.” 


Chocolates 


and Confections 
Sold where they sell the best. 


Instantancous 

al Chocolate 

ub made instantly 
with boiling milk. 
1816 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
Established 














Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
| Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
| a Talcum Powder, Jersey 






Cream Toilet Soap, etc., 
sold everywhere. 


Write for booklet ‘‘How to Shave”’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Giastonsury, Conn, 
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Uniform Excellence 


The highest standard of quality 
in what is best is uniform ex- 
cellence. That of 


‘Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


is out of reach of competition. 
Popular preference, here, there, 
everywhere, has but one verdict 
for this whiskey, viz.:- 


There Is No Fault To Find 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





: CONSULTATIONS INVITED. 

Mr. Punch: **Won’t you step in here? There’s an old lady who’s very anxious to tell | 
your fortune.”’ 
Lord R-s-b-ry: “Yes, I know. But—er—J never show my hand!’—From ‘ Punch.” 








Type'E"15-20hp$2800 
Type'D'20-25hp$3700 
Type'l"3035hp45000 
Type'F’40-45hp.*7500 


Gasolene Car 


“ Easily the best built car in America”’ 

















Locomoui 


Locomobile Gasolene Cars have been on the market for three years, and have won a great 
reputation for Reliability and High Grade Workmanship. Four-cylinder, front vertical 
motors, sliding gear transmissions, and side entrance tonneaus will be used on all of the new 
models. SZ Send for complete information. “€ Order NOW and secure early delivery. ‘Xg 


THE Locomobile COMPANY OF AMERICA, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member Assoctation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 







NEW YORK—Broadway, corner of 76th St CHICAGO—No.1354 Michigan Avenue 





BRANCHES 





. 





PHILADELPHIA—No. 249 N. Broad St. BOSTON—No. 15 Berkeley St. 









Read Blaikie’s H 


OW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So 
$7.00 net (postage extra) | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK OITY/! 


| the title of which is in the following words, to 


“DEFENDER OF THE RAILS—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL."—Utica Herald. 











“THE ONLY WAY 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY 


4ND 
PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 
luxurious trains in the 
world; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 






THE 
ALTON’S 
1905 


GYPSY 
GIRL 


Copyright, 1904, by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


Sse bar to the famous cART 
“Fencing” and “Cow-Boy” 

“Girl Art Calendars.” + CCALENDAR> 
Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 INOHES 


SEND 25 CTS. 
with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILL. 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four grac eful 
oses in colors, iby ad i and ready for 
raming. 
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Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIG!ITS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Class A, XXc, No. 91788.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Jessie Taylor, of New 


York, N. Y., hath deposited in this office the title ot a, bok, 


— 





the Apostle. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 1).D.,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformit with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Cons éss: 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights 

In renewal for 14 years from December 15, 1904. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS 





TheSon of Royal Langbrith 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
ig is recognized, not as one of Mr. 
Howells’s strongest books of fic- 
tion, but as the strongest. It has a 
plot that grips one. The story cannot 
be put down; it must be read at a sit- 
ting, Special Binding, Crown 8vo, $2.00 


THE TRUANTS 





The Truants a. £. w.’mason 
THis new story by the author of 

“The Four Feathers” not only 
introduces the reader to strange 
phases of modern London life, but 
speedily involves him in a plot of 
engrossing interest, which centres 
round a man who must needs choose 


between military honor and the good 
name of his wife. The plot is in- 


‘A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
If accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For $2.90 cosmopouitan 
and 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 





The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five Volumes, 
SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE COSMO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including one year’s subscription to either 
THE COSMOPOLITAN or THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 
For $3.00 you can have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF TIE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS. ‘THE CHARGES CAN 





tensely interesting throughout, grow- 
ing more and more involved with ev- 
ery chapter. Ill’d. Post 8vo, $1.50 





‘ bo j 
The Georgians 
By WILL N. HARBEN 
A NEW book about Abner Daniel, 
in which his shrewd wit is more 
keen and telling than ever. In the 
role of match-maker he adds a de- 
lightfully humorous touch to a sweet 
and tender love story. Post 8vo, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








RECEIVER. IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 80 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 





MIGHTIER ¢ 7 y)qyy ‘TTHE SWORD 


SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION, 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt- 
PointEp pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & C0., 99 William St.,New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 

























FEDERATION 
HOLDER 
ANTI 
BLOTTING 9 
Wes 


Zl 
* ORMfSTON & GLASS 
a . 


LONDON 














SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. Reliable. Economical, Simpie, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the nest and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Straight to the State 


Of Sunshine and Flowers 


Away from the region of snow-storm and blizzard to the land of perpetual spring 
—where men and women are living out under the blue sky, golfing, riding, 
bathing, enjoying to the full the glorious out-door life of California. 








q California is less than three days distant from Chicago. -The expense of the 
trip is comparatively little. With low rates via this line and splendid: living on the 
Coast at moderate cost, the round trip is easily within your means. 




















For health, pleasure, restful change of scene, the money spent will prove a satis- 
fying investment. 








Two fast trains leave Chicago daily for San Francisco, via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific line, through Omaha, Cheyenne, and 
Ogden, closely following the old overland trail. : 


gq THE OVERLAND LIMITED combines more luxury and comfort than 
any other train in service; a palatial home on wheels provided with every convenience 
that ingenuity can suggest and ‘money supply ; electric lights, bath, barber shop, 
library, smoking-rooms, and observation car. Unequalled in speed and service and 
equipment. 


gq THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS carries both tourist and standard sleepers, 
Chicago to San Francisco and Los Angeles. These tourist cars are equal in practical 
convenience to the standard sleepers, but the furnishings are less elaborate. <A special 
rate of $7 has been made for a double berth in them, Chicago to San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara or Los Angeles. 











Both trains offer first-class dining-car service at moderate prices for all meals. 


gq THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves UNION PASSENGER STA- 
TION, Chicago, 6.05 p.m., and the CALIFORNIA EXPRESS at 10.25 p.M., daily. 
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Descriptive books with all particulars of this service sent free upon request. 
F. A. MILLER Ww. S. HOWELL 


General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO $81 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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